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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
‘Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


‘That We May Commit Those Whom We Love to 
the Keeping of Our Heavenly Father 

O Lord God of heaven and earth, for those who 
‘belong to us may we neither be without care, nor yet 
‘taken up with care, as if we had not Thee to care for us. 
But let us assure ourselves that Thou wilt be our God, 
‘and the God of our children; and wilt not leave them 
‘destitute of earthly blessings, for whom Thou hast 
provided an eternal inheritance. With this confidence 
may we go on our way with cheerfulness, fulfilling every 
duty as it arises, and leaving all events trustfully to 
Thee, our merciful God and Father.—Amen. 

From Dean Leonard’s “Book of Prayer.’ 


* * 


OUR KINSFOLK IN ANNUAL ASSEMBLY 


NITARIANS of the United States and other 
Liberal Christians from various parts of the 
world met in Boston May 17-24. We were not 

able to attend many of the meetings, but through the 
co-operation of the able publicity secretary we received 
full reports. 

On Wednesday night we had the unusual ex- 
perience of being unable to get into a religious service. 
Jane Addams was speaking at the Arlington Street 
Church, and when we reached there we found 500 
people milling around the church vainly trying to get 
in. An executive vice-president of the A. U. A., a 
prominent Brooklyn pastor, and prominent citizens 
of Boston were in the crowd. It was a cheering thing 
to find this interest manifested in a noble woman. 

The Rev. Arthur L. Agnew of the York Street 
non-subscribing Presbyterian Church of Belfast, Ire- 
land, made one of the deep impressions of the week. 
He preached the anniversary sermon on Sunday night, 
gave the address at the Berry Street Conference 
Wednesday, and spoke at other meetings. Under 
some constraint at the opening meeting, he was told 
by a wise officer of the Association to be himself, let 
himself go, and this he did at the Berry Street Con- 
ference, shattering every scholastic tradition of the 
assembly and painting a vivid picture of his own parish 
work. 

The ministers present were delighted, which was 
a tribute to their own humanity. In fact, an alleged 
humanist remarked, “I should like to have that man 
as my own pastor.” 

The Christian Register says that “in a score of 
years there has been no gathering in anniversary week 


quite as excellent as this.” Then the editor adds: 
“Now we really understand the report of those kindred 
of ours in other parts of the world who have suffered 
long and far beyond anything we have been able to 
imagine. Their messengers have told us, and we 
have seen vicariously in the very faces of these spokes- 
men what people can endure and come forth from with 
powers that good earthly fortune seems to deny us.” 

Among the countries represented at the May 
Meetings besides Ireland, Great Britain and Canada, 
were Transylvania, Lithuania, Holland, and the 
Philippine Islands. 

An Archbishop and Bishop of the Independent 
Catholic Church of the Philippine Islands made a 
deep impression. 

There was no talk about humanism, we are told, 
but a great deal of talk about non-employment. 

The resolutions passed dealt with closer union 
of the Universalist and Unitarian denominations, 
endorsed the intensive education program of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society, expressed unqualified 
support of our government in its policy of renuncia- 
tion of war, commended to all congregations study of 
the causes of unemployment and co-operation in de- 
veloping a remedy, endorsed profit sharing in industry, 
opposed the air maneuvers, asked the churches to de- 
vote time to the coming Disarmament Conference, 
congratulated Earl Wilbur on the close of twenty-five 
years service and Horace Westwood on his election 
as president of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
ministry, and ordered greetings sent to liberals in 
many other countries. 

Dr. Cornish was re-elected president without 
opposition. 

Universalists and all other liberal Christians will 
rejoice in the success of these meetings. 


* * 


TWO GENERATIONS OF TEACHERS 


N both the Gospel Banner and the Christian Leader 
for Sept. 2, 1897, there is an account of the life 
and death of the Hon. Adna C. Denison, which 

was written by the Rev. J. C. Snow, D. D., of Haver- 
hill. In the account of the death of Mrs. Fannie 
Denison Cram, in last week’s Christian Leader, 
there is reference to her very remarkable ability as a 
Sunday school teacher. In these old Universalist 
papers of a generation ago, one of the great points 
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made by Dr. Snow about Mr. Denison was his re- 
markable ability as a Sunday school superintendent 
in Norway, and later in Mechanic Falls, Me. ‘No 
care or press of business,’’ said Dr. Snow, “‘was allowed 
to keep him from his place on Sunday, or mar the 
cheerful spirit with which he performed his duties.” 
Out of the school over which he was superintendent 
came Dr. Tenney. Out of it also came his daughter, 
Mrs. Cram, who put his noble spirit and great ability 
into her Sunday school work in the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City. 

We need not debate the old question as to whether 
heredity or environment do the most for us. Good 
parents and a good home are both mighty factors in 
religious education. 

* * 


WHAT IS THIS PUBLISHING HOUSE? 

NE of the trustees of the Universalist Publishing 

House from the Middle West, in attendance 

upon the annual meeting May 27 in Boston, 
told his associates that out in his part of the country 
there was not only almost complete lack of informa- 
tion about the aims of the Universalist Publishing 
House, but many wrong notions about it. He said 
that people generally regarded it as a close corpora- 
tion, arbitrary, wealthy, and unresponsive to the de- 
nomination. 

While many of the trustees laughed, the Treasurer 
spoke up and asked: “‘Well, what are we doing to give 
anybody a correct idea about us? The Manager just 
reported that we distributed 150,000 pieces of free 
literature the past year. Who will ever hear of it? 
We have given thousands of dollars worth of free ad- 
vertising to all kinds of denominational agencies. 
Who knows about that? Do the organizations re- 
ceiving it sense it? If we are not known it is our own 
fault.” 

The point made by this official is a good one. 
The implied criticism of the Leader is just criticism. 
We shall take occasion in the months ahead to say 
some things about the Universalist Publishing House, 
to record our own appreciation of what it is doing, 
and to give men everywhere a chance to know the 


facts. 
* * 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER AND ITS 
RESPONSIBILITY 

NASMUCH as some of the brethren of the Uni- 
versalist Church have held the Christian Leader 
responsible for the depth of the slump into which 
our churches have fallen in the past ten years, we as- 
sume that in all fairness they will give us sole credit for 
the strength of the reaction which has set in. If we 
made the ebb tide we must be the maker of the flood. 
The fact is we are like the old colored man in the South 
who was asked to change a ten dollar bill. “No, 
boss,” he said, ‘I caint change no ten dollar bill, but I 
thanks ye for the compliment.’’ We trust that we are 
not without influence, but we can not claim credit for 
the great tides which come and go in society. Dis- 
illusionment and cynicism followed the war. The 
mood is passing. A fairer appraisal is being made of 
human nature. Mechanism and materialism are get- 
ting some heavy body blows from scientists regarded 


as their friends. Even thinkers who go beyond science 
for religious foundations find it agreeable to have the 
world of science more open-minded toward spiritual 
realities. A new tide of faith and good works is setting 
in. 

Now the specific things alleged as the cause of 
Universalist depression do not seem quite so terrible, 
do they? This closer fellowship with other churches, 
federation, even union, does not appear quite so much 
to be going out of business, hauling down our flag, 
committing suicide. The Leader stands four-square on 
the proposition: Free churches most alike ought to 
federate, at least. Differences in creed would not 
weaken but strengthen the federation. This business 
of being one small family, agreeable as it is, can be 
carried so far that it makes us ignorant about the real 
life of the world. Tiny pools cut off too long breed 
too many mosquitoes. 

We need the influx of new life that would come 
from closer organic union with our brethren in other 
churches. We would supply the oil for their stagnant 
pools and they for ours. And the ditches dug to open 
up the swampy places between would tend to keep 
everything pure and fresh. 

The Christian Leader at least is preparing to go 
on. , It holds that the need of an independent journal 
of religion was never greater. It may move its base, 
but it does not intend to haul down its flag. 

* * 


FIVE TO FOUR 


WO persons of high character, Prof. Douglas 

C. MacIntosh of Yale University, a Canadian 

war chaplain, and Miss Marie A. Bland, a 

nurse with the American armies in France, were de- 

nied citizenship by the highest tribunal in our land 

because they have scruples against bearing arms. The 

Court divided five to four. Professor MacIntosh had 

said that he would not bear arms “unless he believed 

the war morally justified.” Miss Bland was willing 

to pledge herself to go as a nurse, but would not take 

the oath without the interpolation, ‘as far as my 
conscience as a Christian will allow.” 

The decision is monstrous. It must not stand 
as the law of the land. The fight must begin at once 
to change the statutes. We ourselves in a recent poll 
of the ministers of the United States were recorded as 
voting no on the pledge never to take up arms. Now 
we likewise vote no as to the right of any Congress or 
court to shackle the conscience of the Christian. 

What would religion amount to if conscience 
were not the supreme arbiter? Our fathers faced the 
terrors of this western wilderness—famine, pestilence, 
massacre, suffering indescribable—to find a place 
where they could make conscience the supreme law 
of life. Now comes an American court to strike a 
deadly blow at that right. Nor is it clear that the 
statutes compel this decision. Chief Justice Hughes, 
backed by Holmes, Brandeis and Stone, argues forcibly 
that Congress never has said that a man shall not be 
naturalized if by reason of his religious convictions he 
is opposed to war and unwilling to bear arms. 

The Chief Justice said the oath taken by natur- 
alized citizens is the same as that administered to 
Federal office-holders, and pointed out that there has 
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never been a suggestion that the latter must promise 
to bear arms. 

“While it has always been recognized that the su- 
preme power of government may be exerted and dis- 
Obedience to its commands may be punished,” he 
added, “‘we know that with many of our worthy citi- 
zens it would be a most heart-searching question if 
they were asked whether they would promise to obey 
a law believed to be in conflict with religious duty. 

“When one’s belief collides with the power of 
the State, the latter is supreme within its sphere, and 
submission or punishment follows. But, in the forum 
of conscience, duty to a moral power higher than the 
State has always been maintained. The reservation 
of that supreme obligation, as a matter of principle, 

‘would unquestionably be made by many of our 
conscientious and law-abiding citizens.” 

To have government instead of anarchy we must 
have law and obedience to Jaw. Individuals owe to 
themselves and their fellows the duty of subordinating 
many views, so that they may go along with their 
fellows. No individual’s views are fully or accurately 
expressed in any political action. We need govern- 
ment. We owe a debt to government that we ought 
to pay. Deeper than that, there is in every loyal heart 
alove of government. We have to sacrifice for govern- 
ment. But to set government above conscience is 
impossible. When it becomes a case of God or govern- 
ment, every follower of Jesus will take his stand for 
God. As in the old days men joyously went to the 
lions, in our days men joyously will go to prison for 
their faith. 

* * 
“HOW IT HAPPENED’’ 

HO is too old to love to read or tell a fable? 
Few indeed. Certain it is that any one with 
a spark of childhood still in him will eagerly 
seize Rhoda Power’s new volume* of myths and folk 
tales, gathered in many lands and charmingly retold. 
Twenty countries are represented. The Filipnos 
tell why the cow’s skin is loose around the neck and 
why hens scratch the ground. The Eskimos have 
discovered why the robin has a red breast, and why 
the raven is black. The Japanese know why the jelly- 
fish is soft. From Rumania comes the story of how 
stars and fireflies were made. In charming and inim- 
itable fashion, aided by Agnes Miller Parker’s delight- 
ful lino-cuts, the author brings us the myths of many 
nations. They are worth reading and remembering 
and retelling. For the church worker, teacher, or 
mother, this volume is one which can be used again 

and again. 

Especially interesting is the little story which 
ends the book, of how the rosemary was given its 
sweet scent and its flowers. The Italians tell us that 
one day when Mary, the mother of Jesus, was wash- 
ing his tiny baby clothes she could find no plant or 
bush which would help her dry them. At last a 
little shrub which had feared itself too ugly to be used 
asked timidly to be allowed to be covered by them. 
Ever since that time, the story goes, the shrub which 
helped Mary on her washing day has blossomed with 


*“Frow It Happened.’”’ By Rhoda Power. Houghton 


Mifflin, $2.00. 


delicate flowers and has filled the air with sweet 
scent. 

The old myths should not be forgotten. They de- 
velop the imagination and sharpen the sense of humor. 
The author has done us all a service that we should not 
be slow to take advantage of. 

* * 


CARL FRENCH HENRY 
E have received a small volume entitled “Carl 
French Henry,” privately published, devoted 
to the life and death of Dr. Henry of Pasa- 
dena. There is a biographical sketch, accounts of 
his death and funeral taken from the Pasadena Star- 
News and the Christian Leader, the address of Dr. 
Selleck at his funeral, many tributes and apprecia- 
tions, Dr. Henry’s “Honor Oration” at Buchtel and 
his last sermon, and the address of Hubert H. Ward 
at the dedication of a flag-pole erected in his honor by 
the Boy Scouts. There also are pictures of Dr. 
Henry and of the beautiful church in Pasadena. Dr. 
Willard Chamberlain Selleck writes the preface. In 
it he says: 
Carl Henry was born to minister. The spirit of 
helpfulness was naturalto him. Like Abou ben Adhem 
he was one who loved his fellow men, and his sympa- 
thetic understanding of them grew with his years. It 
was fitting, therefore, if not inevitable, that he should 
gravitate into the professional ministry of the Chris- 
tian Church. The great principles and the beautiful | 
spirit of Jesus Christ appealed strongly to his mind 
and heart; they expressed what was deepest and purest 
in his own soul; and so they came in due time to con- 
stitute his deliberate working philosophy of life. 

The work is highly creditable to those who 
brought it out, and is a fitting tribute to one of our 
noblest ministers. 

* * 
IN A NUTSHELL : 

As we have come to think of the biologists as 
servants of God telling us the truth about the evolu- 
tion of bodies, why can we not think also of the psy- 
chologists as servants of God, who are telling us im- 
portant laws of thinking? Ought belief in God to be 
weakened by light thrown on His method? Might 
we not have fewer moral struggles if we had better 
mental guidance? 


King’s Chapel is fortunate to get hold of Prof. 
John Baillie of Union Theological Seminary to take 
at least a few of the Sundays left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Dean Sperry as Sunday morning preacher. 
Dr. John Carroll Perkins, the rector, announces that 
Professor Baillie will preach Nov. 22 and 29 and Dec. 
18 and 20. 


If we find ourselves continually in a fight in our 
own souls for purity and unselfishness, at least we can 
take comfort in the reflection that we are not “dead 
in trespasses and sin,” 


Does it ever happen that educational institutions 
interfere with education and religious institutions 
interfere with religious development? If so what can 
we do about it? 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XXIV. A Centennial in Pennsylvania 
Johannes 


IN Towanda, northern Pennsylvania, the Uni- 
Ml versalists of Pennsylvania celebrated the 
centennial of their State Convention May 22, 
23, 24. 

Towanda is about two hundred miles from various 
identifying communities—197 from Philadelphia, 201 
from New York, 193 from Buffalo and 215,from Al- 
bany. For Universalists it may. be identified as the 
center of a district in which are situated Standing 
Stone, Wyalusing, Athens and Sheshequin, with Hop 
Bottom and Brooklyn only fifty miles away. Uni- 
versalists also will remember this section as the birth- 
place of the Homets of Homet’s Ferry, and as asso- 
ciated with that generous benefactor of the whole 
church, Theresa Homet Patterson of Pasadena. 

It is situated in the Alleghany Mountains on the 
Susquehanna River, and has 4,269 inhabitants. Be- 
tween the river and the steep hill running up from it 
on the west side there is room for a branch railroad 
and the main street of the town, but not for much 
more. Everything that can be jammed into this one 
business street has been put there, from baby chicks 
to Ward’s Hotel. Then Towanda starts up into the 
air. At the first landing stage is the Universalist 
church, and there the State Convention was held. 

Universalists went to Towanda when apple blos- 
soms filled the air with fragrance, when the woods were 
full of dogwood, and every village street and yard 
had flowers of one kind or another. One house was 
glorious with wistaria and the yard of another with 
pink dogwood. Along many streets were horsechest- 
nuts in bloom. In Towanda also we struck the very 
height of the warbler migration, so that even the mag- 
nificent elms guarding the Bradford County Court 
House were full of the tiny birds. 

On the first afternoon arriving delegates saw 
Towanda in the sunshine, and then not again until 
after church on Sunday. There was steady rain most 
of the time, and the Susquehanna rose three feet and 
rushed by the village full to the banks. 

The minister at Towanda, the Rev. James D. 
Herrick, has had a remarkably interesting and fruit- 
ful pastorate, for he has stayed eighteen years. Often 
he is called by his brother ministers the Bishop of 
Bradford, for he also preaches regularly at Athens, 
Standing Stone and Sheshequin. He and his wife 
bore heavy loads during the convention and bore 
them successfully. To the Towanda church has been 
added recently a most comfortable and complete parish 
house. 

Both Dr. Cary and I were tired when we reached 
Towanda at 4.30 in the afternoon of Friday. We 
had traveled all night and all day via sleeper to Al- 
bany, and a local train to Binghamton. There we 
were lucky enough to be met by my brother with a 
new car. He drove us by New Milford, Montrose 
and Wyalusing to Towanda over the Alleghany 
Mountains and through some of the most beautiful 
scenery of the Appalachians. We got out at the 
Wyalusing Rocks, 1,105 feet high, where the Susque- 


‘upon tin pans. 


hanna River comes in so close to the cliffs that it looks 
as if the water were directly underneath. Only the 
most skilful man, however, can throw a stone from the 
top of the rocks to the river, and then only about once 
in ten attempts. 
two deep cuts where, as my brother said, “road engineers 
followed the example of the railroads in making their 
right of way.” ; 

Cary had to speak almost as soon as he landed, 
while I could rest until 7.80, but it was with my rest 
much as it was with the young minister refusing to 
eat before he preached. When pressed for a verdict 
on the sermon his host remarked to his wife, ‘““He might 
better have et.’’ Both of the Carys are wonderful in 
their ability to stand up under the fatigue of conven- 
tions and to keep smiling. Dr. Cary said some 
things worth hearing and said them in a most interest- 
ing way. 

The Rev. Robert Tipton read the report of Dr. 
Herbert E. Benton, secretary of the Convention, 
which told the story of the organization of the Conven- 
tion at Columbus, Pa., May 28, 1832. With the meet- 
ing at Towanda, one hundred sessions have been held. 


Ninety-nine years ago there was trouble in finding a. 


place in which to meet. At Columbus eighty respect- 
able tax-paying citizens petitioned the town authori- 
ties for the use of the town hall. They were refused, 
for, however respectable they may have been as citi- 
zens, they were not regarded as respectable as church- 
men. So the meeting was held, according to the 
Rev. James Shrigley, in a house, according to the 
Rev. A. B. Grosh, in a schoolhouse. 
it was a one-story frame building. For the use of 
the building the Universalists had to pay what was 
deemed an enormous rent, as the owner had been 


The mountain road goes through 


Both agree that 


threatened with the demolition of his property if he © 


rented to Universalists. While the Rev. Abel C. 
Thomas, then a young man, was preaching a crowd 
gathered outside and made a hideous din by beating 
They also threw stones, some of 
them narrowly missing Mr. Thomas. Major General 
Keim presided. He was a great, great grandson of 
De Benneville, the famous forerunner of John Mur- 
ray, and was not easily cowed. Dr. Benton’s paper 
commented on the prodigious appetite of the people 
in those days for sermons. At Columbus they had 
seven sermons in two days—one in German. Forty 
odd years later when the Convention attempted to 


abolish all sermons except the occasional sermon and — 
to stick closely to business, the Rev. A. B. Grosh 


wrote from Washington, ‘Better no business than a 
sacrifice of the most important business of the Con- 
vention.” 

An amusing reference was made to the conserva- 
tive attitude that the Convention took toward women. 
Mrs. Thomas, wife of Abel C. Thomas, was the first 
woman to make a motion, but it was speedily laid 
on the table. The Rev. Ada C. Bowles in 1873 was: 
refused ordination, but eventually secured it. 


In his report Dr. Benton also said that Mr. C. W. / 
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Gabell, Jr., had served the Convention twenty-eight 
years as treasurer and forty years in some Official 
position, a record seldom if ever equaled in the his- 
tory of the state. 

I am not so sure that early Universalists had an 
appetite for meetings much in advance of Pennsylvania 
Universalists to-day. On Sunday, the last day of 
the Convention, there was an address at Sunday 
school, 10 to 11 a. m., an occasional sermon 11 to 12.30, 
three addresses 2.30 to 4.30, and two more 7.30 to 9. 
All were remarkably interesting, but it was more than 
I personally could absorb conveniently. 

There are three centers of Universalist influence 
in Pennsylvania, corresponding with the three areas 
which for years have made Pennsylvania practically 
three states—Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and the coun- 
try in between. The State Convention binds these 
three groups together. The State Superintendent 
lives far out in the west, but the State Board has 
representatives in both of the other sections. The 
present State Superintendent, George A. Gay, is a 
highly competent man. He combines the scholarly 
and the popular in his preaching, can give a week or 
two weeks of sermons, preaching every night, and he 
moves quickly and easily from one part of the state 
to the other. He has put Linesville on its feet and 
has given new courage to many a discouraged church. 

For their pageant on Saturday night, the Uni- 
versalists packed the Towanda church. Rain meant 
nothing tothem. They gave one scene out of Ruggles’ 
play about Murray and Potter, and then depicted the 
famous debate at Sheshequin in 1793 between Noah 
Murray and Moses Park, which resulted in the con- 
version of Park and of Joseph Kinney, the Baptist 
deacon. Boorn, Petty and Putney, three ministers of 
to-day, ably impersonated the three leading characters 
of the debate, while members of the Sheshequin, 
Standing Stone and Towanda churches, in quaint 
garb of the early days, formed a congregation. The 
Rey. George A. Gay wrote the lines. It was well done. 

Pennsylvania Universalists are proud of John 
Murray. He preached in Philadelphia before he 
went to Gloucester. Pennsylvania Universalists more 
than any other group support Murray Grove on the 
New Jersey coast, where Murray landed in 1770. 
But they also are exceedingly proud of De Benneville, 
who began preaching Universalism in Pennsylvania 
twenty-five years before Murray, and of one Bissel, 
who preached Universal Restoration ten years before 
De Benneville. ¢ 

This Convention at Towanda was one of the best 
attended that the state organization has held in years. 
Some delegates drove four or five hundred miles. 
The little parishes near by turned out en masse. The 
fact that the session was the one hundredth, and the 
quaint scenes of the pageants, made us think inevit- 
ably of the changes of a hundred years. It is doubtful 
if the speaking of a hundred years ago was anywhere 
near the level of that enjoyed at thisConvention. Dr. 
and Mrs. Cary filled in everywhere, each speaking 
two or three times and making friends for Japan. 
Richard Bird did well for the Council of Religious 
Education, and Dr. Etz, in spite of coming at the end 
of a crowded program, made a deep impression. But 
the state did not need these outside speakers. Hallen- 


. served the parish in the nineties. 


beck of Scranton showed a grasp of the principles of 
education which soon will make him an outstanding 
man in our church schoo] meetings. Benton’s occa- 
sional sermon was worthy of the occasion, which is not 
always true of such special sermons. The Leader 
will print it. It can not reproduce the atmosphere of 
faith in which it was delivered and which it power- 
fully reinforced. 

The Rev. Robert Tipton faced the hard task of 
saying the last word of the session. Cary had pre- 
ceded him with a powerful address admirably de- 
livered. The delegates had been in session all day. 
It was 8.30 p. m. Tipton is one of the few men in 
our ministry able to rise to such an occasion. He re- 
minded the Convention that not only was the day an 
anniversary for Universalists, it was also an anniver- 
sary for Christians everywhere—Whitsunday—the 
anniversary of Pentecost. He brought the Conven- 
vention to a close on a high note. 

One of the most extraordinary incidents that the 
present scribe ever witnessed occurred Saturday night 
at the banquet. The ladies of the church, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Herrick, had put on a remarkable 
supper for 150 people. Mrs. Loubris of Philadelphia 
had introduced the Carys, Dr. Etz and the Editor of 
the Leader, all of whom had spoken briefly, and then 
the main address of the banquet was announced. 
The speaker was Richard H. Bird of Boston, Field 
Worker of the General Sunday School Association. 
Bird had just said, “This is the first time that I have 
spoken in the state of Pennsylvania,” when some one 
hurried in and said, “If you folks want seats for the 
pageant you will have to go at once, the church 
already is half full.” The diners stampeded as one 
man, and the speakers’ table was left with a full array 
of talent and nothing to do. Bird was a good sport 


' and laughed heartily, giving his address later in the 


Convention. Everybodyfelt so sorry about it and Bird 
made so good an impression when he finally got a 
chance that every parish from Towanda and Sheshe- 
quin to Linesville opened its doors to him and he 
stayed on for ten days’ work in the state. Thus God 
maketh the accidents of conventions to serve Him. 

Among the older members of the church in 
Towanda were many who held in affectionate memory 
the Rev. Robert T. Polk, father of Alvar Polk. He 
Others spoke of the 
passing of another beloved pastor, the Rev. Henry A. 
Abbott of Washington. The Rev. L. F. Porter and 
his son, the Rev. George J. Porter, the Rev. Anson 
Titus, the Rev. J. D. Tillinghast and the Rev. H. H. 
Graves are among the ministers who have made their 
mark upon the religious life of Towanda through 
service of the Universalist Church. 

After four years service as president of the Con- 
vention W. B. Layton, a layman of Scranton, laid 
down the office and Lorin C. Powers of Philadelphia, 
son of Dr. Le Grand Powers, was elected in his place. 
Both have strength of conviction and both have a dis- 
position to live and let live, and therefore both have 
done good work and will go on doing good work for 
our cause. 

The State Superintendent is writing the regular 
report of the various Conventions at Towanda, so this 
story of impressions may be brought to a close. 


™ | 


As interesting as the assembling of the people 
was the dispersal. From midday Sunday automobiles 
began to start for all points of the compass. The 
Philadelphia delegation, which traveled by rail, sat 
up until midnight Sunday to catch the Lehigh sleeper. 
Those with more time waited to go down by a day- 
light train through scenery of which the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. justly boasts. Our Boston delegation, 
Dr. and Mrs. Cary, Dr. Etz and the scribe, had about 
the easiest route of all. We started by taxicab within 
half an hour after the session ended, motored twenty 
miles up the Susquehanna out of Pennsylvania into 
New York, had just time to get our tickets over the 
Erie and D. & H. for Albany when the through sleeper 
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came along. We found plenty of room, although we 
had made no reservations, courteous attendants and 
soft beds. - 

There was chance to sit in the smoking room and 
talk it all over and to visit about Japan and the Japan 
Mission with a man who never tires of the subject, 
for his heart is in it. 

It is in these informal] contacts that one often 
gets the most vivid pictures and illuminating com- 
ments. : 

We had opportunity also to relax completely. 
One does not always get the best of a convention at 
the time. The best things come back to one long 
after in steadying and refreshing memories. 


The Truth about Spain 


Devere Allen 


WEEK before the recent revolution, I entered 
Spain. I went for the first time, a sym- 
pathetic visitor, but with many false notions 
in my head. Even as it was IJ fancy that, 

from reading in sources the average person does not 
follow, I was far above the usual in optimism con- 
cerning the future of the country; but I was hardly 
prepared for everything that followed. I have had 
good fortune before; but nothing in my life ever gave 
me such a thrill as the transition from monarchy to 
republic. Never had I hoped to witness so colorful 
and so magnificent a demonstration of democratic 
competence. 

Spain has not only often failed to put its best 
foot forward; it has been sadly misrepresented by un- 
true reports. It is true that the Spanish character, 
if any generalizations are ever correct, is highly in- 
dividualistic; it is a fact that Spain’s history has been 
filled with bloodshed, violent revolt, and continuous 
upheaval, it is beyond all doubt that divisionism of 
many kinds, with an infinite crisscrossing of purposes, 
has cursed the land for many generations. But the 
frequent picture of a people brutalized by bullfights 


and the prey of demagogues, bursting out in conflict. 


over the merest trifles, and incapable of sound self- 
rule, has had no basis in fact. 

If we are to understand the new republic, we 
must shake ourselves free from both prejudice and 
propaganda. And of propaganda there has been 
quite enough to account for much of the prejudice. 
American newspapers have had few correspondents 
in Spain, and these, as a rule, have received their tips 
from the monarchy and the aristocracy with whom 
our commercial representatives have always hob- 
nobbed. The British press and the French press, 


from whom we have derived a large amount, indi- 


rectly, of our information, have been utterly unre- 
liable as a rule: the former has been biased because 
Alfonso married into the British royal family, and the 
latter because of a general nationalistic supercilious- 
ness, if not, on occasion, downright venality. Thus, 
even after the departure of Alfonso, one of the lead- 
ing French papers called the revolution a disaster, 
and most of the rest raised hands in holy horror and 
predicted the speedy triumph of bolshevism across 
the Pyrenees. Unbending, a large section of the 


British press is still stirring up trouble by false reports 
of Spanish Republican excesses that never happened. 
I wish I had space here for detailed samples of this 
propaganda. But I assert without hesitation that 
I have at hand, as I write, sufficient evidence to blacken 
the repute of many papers which already, to those 
who know them, are unsavory enough. 

One of the greatest legends about Spain was that 
of the superior competence of Alfonso as a leader. 
He it was, so we were told, who brought the essential 
stability to the country, and without whose guidance 
it would descend into an abyss of insecurity. Those 
who fed on this myth seldom investigated far enough 
to see one important truth: namely, that, during his 
entire reign of almost twenty-nine years, Alfonso 
changed his Ministries some thirty-three different 
times. Was this stability? They also fail to see 
that it was Alfonso who, by deliberately violating the 
constitution, a practise he began at his first Cabinet 
meeting when made ruler at the age of sixteen, opened 
up every conceivable excuse for unconstitutional 
procedure on the part of army careerists and the 
apostles of violent revolution. They also do not 
realize that, if Alfonso did not actually connive at 
the offensive dictatorship which lasted from 1923 to 
1930, he was glad to see it come, in order to save 
himself from a pending parliamentary report on the 
illegal manner in which he had interfered with the 
anti-Riff war, bringing disaster, and undertaking 
piratical raids which can in no wise be justified on any 
grounds. And if there is, superficially, some reason 
to agree with the ex-King about the ineptitude of the 
old Cortes, or parliament, a thoughtful observer will 
hardly pass over the constant intrigues and manipu- 
lation by which Alfonso for many years had sought to 
nullify its power. 

Quite fallaciously, the impression has often been 
conveyed abroad that the anti-monarchist forces in 
Spain were anarchistic in a violent sense, that they 
were led by roustahouts and militaristic adventurers. 
Nobody ought to deny that in Barcelona, and in less 
degree at Madrid, the advocates of assassination had 
manifested their repulsive methods, but what has not 
been made sufficiently clear is that, at any rate within 
the last twenty years, these futile firebrands were 
no more representative of labor revolt than the few 
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assassins who have besprinkled American history with 
the blood of Presidents. 

_ One of the first questions faced by Alfonso when 
he became King in 1902 was that of the military 
schools. These had been gradually allowed to fade 
out as national powers; but the young King, himself 
trained in one and thoroughly indoctrinated with that 
militaristic ardor he has exhibited throughout his rule, 
insisted that these schools be opened up and extended. 
From then onward, officers poured out annually into 
the Spanish nation, until, when the events of last 
April took place, Spain, a country in practically no 
need of an army even by military standards so far 
as foreign enemies are concerned, had almost two 
hundred and fifty generals and over twenty thousand 
' officers—one officer for every ten privates! It is highly 
significant that one of the first moves of the new 
regime was to offer life pensions to every army officer, 
if he would retire; the army schools will be shut down, 
in large number, as soon as present students graduate; 
all sorts of appropriations for military training will 
be heavily cut, and a smaller, non-political army 
will be retained, more in the nature of a police force 
than anything else. This, for Spain, is revolution 
with a vengeance. It is further significant that the 
revolution, which in fact was planned last December 
and almost launched at that time, being prevented 
only by the inadequate organization which caused it 
to “go off” prematurely, was led in all of its policies by 
non-military men. The first revolutionary manifesto 
ever issued in Spain entirely by civilians was that of 
last December; and to-day not a single man of the 
Cabinet is a military leader. This, too, is drastic 
change indeed. 

For years the mainstays of the monarchy were 
the army and the church. I mean to make no sweep- 
ing generalizations about the Catholic religion what- 
soever, and I have in mind only the particular Spanish 
situation when I say that the most reactionary, and 
often the most corrupt, element in Spanish politics 
was the Roman Catholic clericalism which held Alfon- 
so under its thumb, which grabbed for special privilege 
and got it, which stifled all other religions, and which 
fought to the last gasp for the preservation of royalism 
and the aristocracy. On the very eve of the elections, 
the Primate himself issued a statement condemning 
the republican groups as “dishonest” people, unworthy 
of support by Catholics. Nevertheless, what is 
hopeful and productive of a higher regard for the rank 
and file is the indisputable fact that almost every- 
where, even in the most sacred precincts of the church, 
priests and monks disregarded the warnings of their 
overlords, and voted against the royalty. The rapid 
transition from an institution with its hands in the 
King’s and its fingers in the treasure chests, to a church 
on equal footing with all others, dissociated from polit- 
ical power, sounds like an impossible miracle to any 
one who has studied Spanish affairs at all; and yet, 
knowing that their very own people would no longer 
condone their activities, the church leaders are bow- 
ing gracefully to the inevitable. 

How the anti-monarchists astutely faced this 
difficult church question was interestingly shown by 
the pre-election campaigning. At Albacete, where 
not more than five hundred people had ever come out 
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to a meeting of the anti-monarchists, early in April 
twelve thousand appeared to listen to two campaign 
speakers, and an equal number of would-be listeners 
failed to get inside the huge arena. Both of these 
speakers are now in the Provisional Government, and 
one of them told me that the response of churchmen 
was marvelously encouraging. The first of the two 
speakers frankly announced himself a radical Protes- 
tant, and said that he doubtless appeared as an agnos- 
tic to his hearers; he reverenced the Catholic religion, 
he said, but opposed its official partisanship in poli- 
tics as a bulwark to the monarchy. He was followed 
by the second speaker, a man recognizéd throughout 
all Spain as a great Catholic layman, who now added 
his personal agreement to what the first speaker had 
said. It was significant that these men were cheered 
to the echo; and it bodes well for the success of the 
new Government that it contains a mixture of devout 
Catholics, Agnostics and Protestants of varying views. 
Definitely, the hold of established religion on the 
people, for the benefit of the few and the perpetuation 
of despotic political control by a wealthy clique, has 
been forever broken. A new and finer religious life, 
in all its various manifestations, may now arise. 

The tempestuous nature of the Spanish masses, 
another legend of the past, has been exploded by the 
revolution. I was lucky enough to be at the very 
center of it. I visited Jaca, the little mountain town 
where the December revolt broke loose; I talked with 
all sorts of people, using interpreters of a neutral view 
or else my own French (which is widely spoken in 
Spain), at Zaragoza; I spent a week in Madrid during 
which I saw most of the events of interest and dis- 
cussed the amazing developments of the time with 
strategically placed informants; and I flew to Barce- 
lona to get in on the Catalonian situation while it 
was still warm and seething. And from one end to 
the other, desiring to be as searching as possible and 
not a gullible swallower of the obvious, I continu- 
ously sought to find the flaw in the marvelous spectacle 
unrolling before my eyes. But I could not put my 
finger on the flaw, and I can not do so now. 

In all frankness, I do not believe that in a similar 
crisis the people of the United States could go through 
what the Spanish people have just gone through with 
a discipline one-tenth as fine or a lack of violence one- 
twentieth as remarkable. Credit should indeed go 
to Alfonso for his willingness to leave the country when 
he had to; but far less credit than has been given. He 
delayed as long as he dared, and he spent a full hour 
on the final day toying with the suggestion of a mili- 
tant reactionary in his old Cabinet that machine 
guns and artillery be turned on the crowds and the 
He went be- 
cause he was convinced that all Spain, so far as vocal 
public opinion was concerned, was against him, and 
because he was equally convinced that the anti- 
monarchists possessed a democratic discipline that 
could not be broken. The process relied on by the 
revolutionaries was first the ballot, which the govern- 
ment, though knowing it was dangerous, dared not 
take away as it did on one previous occasion; and, 
this failing to dislodge the aristocratic and militaristic 


handful bent on resisting the people’s will, a general 
strike. 
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Never were people so eager to assert themselves 
at the polls, and never so orderly in the face of police 
preparations of a grimly challenging character. The 
streets had been sanded for cavalry horses; and the 
mobs of students and hoodlums who, without sanction 
by the responsible leaders, baited the police and 
sought time and again to break through the blue- 
coated wall that kept them back from the government 
headquarters, were attacked vigorously by viciously- 
swung swords, ruthless hoofs, and drawn pistols— 
and guns which, on the evening before the republic 
was proclaimed, felled a number of peaceable demon- 
strators on one of the wide streets of Madrid. But 
for five days and nights, unceasingly, thousands of 
citizens paraded or demonstrated for the republic, 
and in all that time there was almost no violence 
whatever. Two statues were torn down in Madrid, 
I saw them a moment after when young hooligans 
were still defacing them with iron bars; but that was 
all, for the revolutionary leaders saw to it that dis- 
cipline was maintained. Two hundred and fifty of 
them slept in the royal palace the night the King left, 
guarding the Queen and the royal properties from 
possible vandals. Again and again I saw marching 
crowds sweep up to the square before the palace, 
chanting revolutionary tunes and bearing red ban- 
ners, only to turn back cheerfully when urged to do so 
by a single policeman wearing a red ribbon on his 
sleeve. And the same organizing ability that got 
Socialists and Republicans out to the polls and sta- 
tioned two thousand watchers at the ballot boxes in 
Madrid alone, with check lists to prevent the old-time 
vote-buying of the caczques or local bosses, also or- 
ganized a few days after the revolution a parade of 
Socialists a mile and a half long, in which, directly or 
indirectly, 150,000 persons participated, without a 
single incident or even so much as a jeer or an act of 
discourtesy toward the saddened monarchists. 

Nor does this moderation mean that radical re- 
forms are not in progress. The land which has been 
held by a handful of leasers for their workless enrich- 
ment, and which has impoverished the masses of 
farmers and agricultural workers, is to be paid for by 
the government but nevertheless taken away and 
opened up for all those who wish to till it for the 
public good. Education will be completely trans- 
formed, the ideal of free inquiry substituted for rigid 
conformity, and the splendid cultural ideas developed 
long ago by Spain’s great educator, Giner, will be 
realized as rapidly as possible. The long work day and 
the opposition of employers to unions in their in- 
dustries will almost at once become a thing of the 
past; for while the Socialists and Republicans differ 
basically on many points, as we shall see when they 
divide after the establishment of the new Cortes, they 
are agreed that the semi-feudalism which character- 
ized Spanish industry for so long is one of the things 
that can not longer be permitted to disgrace Spain 
in the sight of other countries. 

I can not expect agreement from my readers with 
every detail of change within the new Spain; but I 
have to ask’them, if I am to tell the truth, ‘to suspend 
any prejudices they may have, as all of us have, and 
look at the Iberian peninsula with open eyes. They 
will see, if they do, that from the trio of anti-monarch- 


‘ behind the anti-monarchist movement. 


ist forces have emanated almost all of the cultural 
and progressive trends in Spain at the present time. 
Chief of these forces is the Socialist Party of Spain, 
numbering only fifteen thousand members, but exert- 
ing a tremendous influence because it is backed by the 
two hundred thousand and more trade unionists, and 
because it contains most of the brains of the country 
initsranks. Second come the intellectuals of political 
detachment, who may or may not have any definite 
affiliation, but who ascribe to party a secondary place. 
Unamuno, Ortega, De Madariaga, and a host of 
other men of great accomplishment, have lined up 
And third 
come the Republicans, now of indefinite party status, 
but largely grouped behind Zamora; these are middle- 
class people, teachers, business men, people of all 
sorts who are very moderate in Spanish politics, but 
who would undoubtedly in the United States be 
looked upon as very far advanced. There is indeed 
in Spain a communist movement, but it captured in 
the municipal elections, out of almost 81,000 seats, 
only twenty-three. 

The marvelous self-control of the revolutionary 
elements was possible only because, for a long time, 
there had grown up among the masses of the working 
people a feeling of deep solidarity, under the leader- 
ship of men who stressed discipline and self-control 
as vital in any permanent construction of a new 
Spanish society. I venture to believe that no na- 
tion in the world, if we count in as belonging to the 
government the Provisional Cabinet, the under-sec- 
retaries, and the foreign representatives already ap- 
pointed, has so cultured a leadership. The three out- 
standing Socialists, de los Rios, Caballero, and Prieto, 
are men who have traveled internationally, who have 
studied long on Spanish problems, and who represent 
a type all too rare in governmental circles anywhere. 
The Republican contingent in the Government, which 
outnumbers the Socialists, but which supports them 
in many of the formers’ plans, contains President 
Zamora, a previous Minister, Maura, son of a former 
Prime Minister, and a handful of men who remarkably 
combine experience in university instruction with 
practical administrative training. 

Of course, no millennium has been brought 
about as yet. Mistakes will be made, perhaps some 
of them grave. Tremendous problems and difficulties 
lie ahead. But all the more, then, does Spain deserve 
our sympathy and aid. It isa land made new, in the 
sense that age-old barriers to progress have been swept 
away. 

The building of a truly new Spain, the estab- 
lishment of lasting freedom, can not be accomplished 
by any revolution of itself, however well-led and con- 
structive. All that must come; but wherever we can, 
it is for us in the United States to look ahead with 
the Spanish people and wish them well upon their 
brave adventure. 

* * * 
PROFESSOR OF GIBBERISH 

“T was just reading about a fellow who has been employed 
in this country for seven years and can’t speak a word of English.” 

“Impossible! What is his employment?” 

“He is a train announcer at the Union Station.”—Path- 
finder. 
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Mysticism Versus Fear as the Basis of Religion’ 
Mary C. Lydecker 


MIHILE it is true that the loveliest flowers 
have their roots in impurity and decay, 
and yet delight our hearts with their 
beauty, there is something in ‘me which 
revolts at the idea of our religious instincts having had 
their origin in the black soil of fear. [I like to believe, 
and I do believe, that man turns to God from an inner 
necessity for companionship and love, and because in 
moments of mystic insight His presence is revealed— 
not from the desire merely to enlist His aid against 
evil, or to propitiate Him. I feel that the love of God, 
and not the fear of God, is the root of all true religion. 

Lewis Browne, in his book “This Believing 
World,” has well expressed his idea of fear as the 
basis of religion. He says: “In the beginning there 
was fear, and fear was in the heart of Man, and fear 
controlled Man. At every turn it whelmed over him, 
leaving him no moment of ease. With the wild 
soughing of the wind it swept through him, with the 
crashing of the thunder and the growling of lurking 
beasts. All his universe seemed charged with danger. 
Earth and sea and sky were set against him; with 
relentless enmity, with inexplicable hate, they were 
bent on his destruction. At least so primitive Man 
concluded, and he, poor gibbering half-ape, nursing 
his wound in some draughty cave, could only tremble 
with fear. To the savage there was nothing absurd 
in the idea that everything around him bore malice, 
and he was afraid. From experience he knew that 
flight was useless—the falling boulders that maimed 
him, and the flooding streams that wrecked his hut, 
were in some uncanny way proof against his spears 
and arrows. So he tried to subdue them with magic, 
beating of tom-toms, wild dances, luck charms. Of 
one thing he seemed most stubbornly convinced, that 
some spell would work. Somehow the hostile things 
around him could be appeased or controlled, he be- 
lieved. Self-preservation must have forced him to 
that certainty, for without it, self-preservation would 
have been impossible. Man had to have faith in him- 
self or die, and he would not die, so he had faith and 
developed religion.” 

Professor Einstein also says that it is first of all 
fear that awakens religious ideas, and of course there 
are many others who feel that religion originated in 
that way. I have quoted Lewis Browne at length 
because his description of the fear basis is particularly 
vivid, however unconvincing to me. 

In the first place, I think primitive man (if he 
was the ape and not the angel) did not live the alto- 
gether unhappy life described. In common with the 
birds and animals, he must have enjoyed the sunshine 
and the warmth, his food, mate, and young, and who 
knows whether his sense of beauty was absolutely 
lacking? There are certainly birds and insects which 
respond to bright colors, and for all we know the 


*At the urgent request of one of our Maine Universalists 
we looked up this article, were delighted with it and secured the 
kind permission of Mrs. Olive R. Haviland, Editor of the Friend, 
to republish it. 


grazing cows may be appreciative of the loveliness of 
the landscape. The draughty cave was not as bad 
for the savage used to the out-of-doors as it would 
have been for us, and the constant danger from wild 
beasts, etc., no worse for him than our modern perils of 
street and machinery for us. Familiarity breeds: 
contempt, and doubtless he eluded the mastodon,,. 
saber-toothed tiger, and serpent with as much uncon- 
cern as we now pass within a few feet er even inches of 
a death-dealing automobile. True, he must have 
been an occasional victim, but so is modern man, yet 
he can not be said to walk under the continual domi- 
nation of fear. 

What, we may ask, do we mean by religion? 
Perhaps it would be well to give some definitions here. 
William James calls it “the feelings, acts, and ex- 
periences of individual men in their solitude, so far as 
they apprehend themselves to stand in relation to 
whatever they may consider the divine.” Prof. 
James Bissett Pratt defines it as an attitude—‘‘our 
attitude toward the power or powers which we think 
control our destiny.’”” Dr. Cadman says: ‘Religion 
is the very life of God in the souls of men.” Dr. 
Poling says it is “man’s quest for God.” 

It would be an impossible task to search for the 
origins of all the religious beliefs in the world, and we 
must bear in mind that all origins are completely 
veiled in mystery after all. The few thousand years 
of written history are but an instant of time, back of 
which are uncounted ages of which we know nothing. 
Our so-called primitive religions and primitive people 
may not be so at all—they may be as far removed from 
their source as much of modern Christianity is from 
the teachings of Christ. We must not forget, either, 
that religious beliefs can not be scientifically and 
exactly summed up, and are not always what they 
appear to be on the surface. We see the savage bow- 
ing to his ido] and say he worships it, though the truth 
of the matter may be that he is not worshiping the 
wood or stone but the spirit behind it. Not every 
member of a given sect believes alike—our labels are 
often complete misfits. How many men or women 
of to-day—Episcopalians, Lutherans, Presbyterians, 
Quakers—could give a strictly accurate description of 
their sect and what their creed means to them? How 
impossible, then, for a complete outsider to give the 
truth of what lay in the minds of a savage, incredibly 
remote from him! 

Back in the early days of Judaism there was that 
man in the land of Uz, that character of Job, who said 
some 1500 years before Christ, “The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord,” ‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him,” 
and “I have heard of Thee with the hearing of the ear, 
but now mine eye seeth Thee.” Fear was not his: 
master. 

Fear in religion seems to me to be a secondary 
thing, a degenerate thing, the fruit of a consciousness 
of sin, a feeling of guilt. Behind the story of the 
Garden of Eden lies a great truth. Fear was not at 
the beginning, but came with sin and the knowledge 
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of evil. Judaism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism and 
Christianity surely were not based on fear. God is 
continually described as a help, a shepherd, a father. 
He is terrible only to the transgressor. Here is found 
no implacable power of Nature, no terrible spirit of 
evil to be propitiated. 

I have given Lewis Browne’s description of fear 
as the basis of religion, in which theory he concurs, 
but here is a little passage from his book which leads 
us to the trail of something higher: “This underlying 
theory may be entirely wrong, and religion instead of 
having originally been created to elude or conquer fear 
may have arisen quite independently of it. Religion 
may be an altogether primal instinct in the human 
race—something just as old and fundamental and 
innate as fear itself—who knows?” 

Who knows? The man or woman who has felt 
the presence of God knows, the mystic knows. He is 
certain that there are moments when the veil between 
him and the beyond is drawn aside, when he is face 
to face with the divine, in contact not by human sight 
or hearing, but somehow in tune with the infinite. 
Fear is as far apart as the poles from this feeling, in 
fact a sense of absolute security and repose are its 
very essence. I! quote two examples given by William 
James in his ‘Varieties of Religious Experience.’ 
“In youth or health, in summer in the woods or 
mountains, there come days when the weather seems 
all whispering with peace, hours when the goodness 
and beauty of existence enfold us like a4 warm, dry 


climate, or chime through us as if our inner ears were » 


subtly ringing with the world’s security.” “It is the 
experience of myriads of trustful souls that this sense 
of God’s unfailing presence with them in their going 
out and in their coming in by night and day is a source 
of absolute repose and confident calmness. It drives 
‘ away all fear of what may befall them. That near- 
ness of God is constant security against terror and 
anxiety. It is not that they are at all assured of 
physical safety, or deem themselves protected by a 
love which is denied to others, but that they are in a 
state of mind equally ready to be safe or to meet with 
injury. If injury befall them, they will be content to 
bear it, because ‘the Lord is their keeper.’ We can 
not, as Whittier says, ‘drift beyond His love and 
care.’ ”’ 

The Navajo Indian with his prayer hymn at 
dawn—‘‘In beauty it is begun, in beauty it is begun. 
Thanks’’—is illumined with the mystic insight, how- 
ever ugly his grotesque masks and snake dances may 
seem to us. 

It requires no training of the intellect to have 
this experience, this certainty of the something beyond. 
It can not be taught in colleges, it can not be attained 
only by longing for it, though a seeking and constant 
openness of the eyes and ears of the spirit surely helps. 
It may come as a blinding vision such as Paul had, it 
may come as the vision of Joan of Arc, but rarely is it 
a thing as spectacular as this. Perhaps that is why 
it sometimes passes unrecognized, or unrealized. We 
have seen the Heavenly vision, but it was such a simple 
thing, a fleeting moment of serene joy, a sense of 
security and enfolding love, and we have thought that 
the mystic must see fire or archangels—that he must 
be very different from other men, subject to trances 
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and wild ecstasies. Search deep in your memories. 
Have there not been instances in your own life when 
you were certain of a Divine Presence, when your 
heart sang from joy and you could say with the poet 
Whittier: 
“T know He is and what He is 
Whose one great purpose is the good 
» Of all. Irest my soul on His 

Immortal love and fatherhood 

And trust Him, as His children should. 

I fear no more. The clouded face 

Of Nature smiles, through all her things 

Of time and space and sense I trace 

The moving of the spirit’s wings, 

And hear the song of hope she sings.”’ 


There have been rare moments in my own ex- 
perience when I have dimly traced “‘the moving of the 
spirit’s wings,” and when it has seemed very certain 
to me that there was a reality behind the scenes. 
They were fragile, fleeting moments hard to express in 
words, that have come unheralded and unlooked for. 
How very often I have delighted in the beauty of Na- 
ture, how many times I have had joy in color and 
form, but why that sense of transcendent joy on a ~ 
certain April morning in the mountains—anemones, 
violets underfoot, white fringe tree in bloom—soft 
grey green of young budding leaves—tiny warblers in 
the tree tops? . . . . Countless sunsets have delighted 
me all the years of my life—but only once the sight 
of a certain thundercloud, soft rose-colored, spoke a 
different language and seemed to be a glimpse of the 
unutterable beauty behind it. I think that our sense 
of beauty, even at those times when it does not at- 
tain the heights of mystic consciousness, is proof that 
man consists of something more than a physical body 
which acts only from motives of hunger, love, vanity, 
and fear. 

This mystic sense of the presence of God does not 
come alone from the contemplation of the glory of 
Nature; it has come to many when they are at or- 
dinary every-day tasks. It is often felt at times of 
great crises in human lives, illness, or danger, or loss 
of dear ones, and takes away all fear and bitterness. 
“There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth understanding.” 

Einstein says, “The human soul forges a being 
more or less like itself, on whose will and activities 
depend the experiences which it fears.”” Are we then 
only the dupes of our own desires? I can not believe 
that God created Man without giving him the cer- 
tainty that his Creator exists. We do not create Him 
in our minds, but recognize His presence and hear 
His voice. That is mysticism—the belief that Man 
can and does come into/contact with the Divine 
through other means than the senses—and there I 
think, I know, lies the foundation of all true religion. - 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation. Whom 
shall I fear? The Lord is the strength of my life. Of 
whom shall I be afraid?” 

“Perfect love casteth out fear.””—From the Friend. 

* * * 


Patron: “‘May I have some stationery?” 

Hotel Clerk (haughtily): “Are you a guest of the house?” 

Patron: “Heck, no. I am paying twenty dollars a day.”— 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 3 ; 
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What I Have to Be Thankful For---I 


J. T. Sunderland 


blessings than we realize or appreciate? 
Is there anything in life that is so 
beautiful, or that does so much to bring 
sunshine into all our days, as a thankful spirit? 

Is there anything that makes life so bitter and 
dark and empty as an unappreciative spirit, an un- 
grateful spirit, a spirit that is blind to the good of a 
thousand kinds which we are all the while receiving 
from our fellows and from God, and that complains 
because we do not receive more? 

I think the book of Psalms is probably read more 
and loved better than any other book of the Bible. 
Why? Is it not largely because it is so full of the 
spirit of thankfulness for all life’s blessings? 

The fine spirit of gratitude stirs so spontaneously 


in the souls of the writers of those old immortal He- 


brew lyrics, that seemingly it can not be restrained, 
it bursts into glad and noble songs of thankfulness, 
into ascriptions of appreciation, and love and praise 
to God the Infinite Giver of all good, as irresistibly as 
birds carol, as fountains flow, as flowers emit fra- 
grance. Hear the happy and grateful singers as they 
rise to the thought they love: 


“The Lord is good to all, and his mercies are over 
all his works.” 
“Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.” 
“The earth is full of thy riches.” 
“He maketh the sun to shine and sendeth the rain 
from heaven, 
That it may give seed to the sower 
And bread to the eater. 
While the earth remaineth 
Seed-time and harvest shall not cease.”’ 
“Oh give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good, for 
his mercy endureth forever.” 


Listen as these reverent singers invoke all created 
beings to join in their happy and grateful songs: 


“Praise God all his angels; 
Praise him sun and moon; 
Praise him all ye stars of light. 
Praise the Lord from the earth, 
Fire and hail, snow and vapor; 
Stormy wind fulfilling his word; 
Mountains and all hills; 
Fruitful trees and all cedars: 
Beasts and all cattle; 
Creeping things and all birds; 
Kings of the earth and all peoples; 
Princes and judges of the Earth; 
Both young men and maidens, 
‘Old men and children: 
Let them praise the name of the Lord.” 


And I do not think it was the praise of adulation 
or flattery that the Hebrew Psalmists expressed in all 
this. Much less the praise of fear. I think it was 
the spontaneous outburst of warm hearts and reverent 
and thankful natures that were touched and moved 
to their depths by the bounties they were all the 
while receiving from the Divine Hand—the gifts of 
the seasons, and the ten thousand loving kindnesses 
and tender mercies of every day, new every morning, 


fresh every evening, filling every hour as with the 
smile of God. So glad and thankful were they that 
their hearts would speak; they could not but sing their 
gratitude to the Giver of all. 

What is gratitude? Some one has defined it as 
the “‘heart’s fragrance.” Has the heart any other 


fragrance to shed forth that equals this? Is the per- 
fume of flowers so sweet as gratitude? 
And ingratitude—how bitter is it! Do you re- 


member Shakespeare’s words in King Lear? 


“Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 


We should not forget that gratitude has a double 
nature. It has to do with our relations on the one 
hand to our fellow men and on the other to God. Of 
the beauty of the grateful spirit in its manifestation 
toward men few will doubt. Wherever this spirit 
appears in human society all men instinctively recog- 
nize its charm and its worth. 

There are many kinds of culture that are im- 
portant. Is there any that is finer, or more essential 
for a happy, useful and noble life, than cultivation of 
a spirit that responds with quick appreciation and 
gratitude to all kindnesses and all good received from 
our fellows, no matter who they may be, friend or 
stranger, young or old, rich or poor? 

This culture should begin early in life. Nor is it 
easy, there are so many things that war against it. 
It is so easy for the child to form the habit of receiving 
all its good without thinking about the source, to 
form the habit of greed, of selfishness, of caring for its 
own wants and its own interests; and forgetting those 
from whose toil and love its blessings come. And this 
habit formed in the child is likely to be carried through 
life, constituting in the man or woman a very unlove- 
ly character. Such a life is poisoned at its very 
center. It is a diseased life. Parents should be 
careful that they let not germs of this cancer of the 
soul—an unappreciative and ungrateful spirit—get a 
lodgment within their children. 

And all of us should carry on the discipline, as 
long as we live, of trying to eradicate from ourselves 
whatsoever germs of this evil disease there may be 
within us. ‘To this end we must be constantly on our 
guard against the spirit which thinks only of self, the 
egoistic spirit, the spirit which cares only to get and 
not to give, the spirit of money-worship, the spirit 
of unprincipled competition which is so rife, the spirit 
of the times which would subordinate everything else 
to material success, to getting ahead of others, to get- 
ting on in the world. Even the pursuit of knowledge, 
when carried on for only selfish ends, becomes an enemy 
to this finer culture of the soul. Nobody can afford 
to purchase knowledge with soul-deformity, any more 
than he can afford to purchase money with such de- 
formity. Nobody can afford an intellectual culture 
that leaves his nature dwarfed or misshapen or ossified 
on the heart side, the social side, the side toward 
friendship and love and human interests. 
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Does any one chafe at the demand written in our 
very natures, that we must give, give, give, with little 
thought of any return, if we would have a noble or a 
happy life? Let the message of the angel in the fol- 
lowing lines reveal to him his error: 

“Go break to the needy sweet charity’s bread, 
For giving is living,’”’ the angel said. 

“And must I be giving again and again?” 
My peevish and pitiless answer ran. 

“Oh, no,”’ said the angel, piercing me through, 

“Just give till the world stops giving to you.” 


Sour bread on my table is bad; but a sour, selfish and 
ungrateful spirit in my bosom is worse. When the 
frost gets into your winter conservatory among your 
delicate and beautiful plants it spreads blight and 
ruin. But the frost of selfishness, of unthankfulness, 
of want of appreciation of the good received from 
others, spreads worse blight and ruin among the ten- 
der and beautiful plants of the soul. No loveliest 
blossoming or finest fruitage of the soul can ever take 
place in the chill air of a thankless spirit. But 
gratitude and an appreciative spirit are sunshine, and, 
wherever they are found life and joy and loveliness 
forthwith appear. 

Parents, do you wish to stimulate what is best in 
your children? Appreciation will bring it out. Set 
about appreciating whatever good you see in them. 
Speak appreciatively of their efforts to do their best 
and to be their best. Be grateful and let them see that 
you are, whenever they are kind and thoughtful, and 
whenever they give you their confidence. Thus new 
desires and ambitions for excellence will spring up 
within them. It will become easier and easier for 
them to do well. They will learn to like to do well be- 


cause when they do well you notice it, appreciate it, 
are proud of them because of it. 

And what is true in regard to the relations between 
parents and their children, is in large measure true also. 
in the relations of teachers to their pupils, and indeed 
in the relations of us all to all our fellows. We can 
not drive people to goodness; we must win them, 
And the greatest winning power in the world is appre- 
ciation. 

There are thousands of lives all up and down the 
world that never come to much, whom a little kindly 
appreciation would: have stirred, quickened, thrilled, 
transformed into lives of beauty, strength, and great 
usefulness. Oh, what debts we all owe each other! 
What debts we owe our fellow men, living and dead! 
How little of the good that we enjoy in this world has 
come from ourselves, and how much from others! 
How slight a return it is for all we receive, that we, 
should have a grateful spirit! I have seen homes that. 
are very heavens on earth. Sometimes I think that 
God can not have anything better for us in any world 
than such homes are. Some of these homes are very 
humble. What makes them so beautiful? More 
than anything else, I had almost said more than every- 
thing else combined, the spirit of unselfishness, of 
loving appreciation and gratitude that pervades 
them. Each member of the home strives to give, not 
to get. Each is quick to recognize all the kindnesses 
of the rest. And so the tasks of each area joy. Mu- 
tual service is a delight, and never a burden. Whata 
type we have in such homes of what society ought to 
be, of what it willscome to be just in the degree that 
the unselfish, appreciative, and grateful spirit spreads, 
among men. 


On the Eve of “Mammoth Military Air Maneuvers”* 


Norman D. Fletcher 


=a] AM sitting in my study on the eve of the most 

4} mammoth air show, the most elaborate mili- 
tary air maneuver, that has ever taken place 

2 in the history of this planet. To-morrow, 
I read, 672 airplanes, dual-motored bombardment 
ships, heavy observation craft and attack planes, will 
show a million people in Boston, and more millions 
in our state, what our air department could do if an 
invading army should appear against us. All the 
public school children in Boston, and Concord as 
well, are to be given a half holiday that they may 
feast their eyes upon this prodigious and unprece- 
dented spectacle! 

Now 672 airplanes must have 672 pilots and 
doubtless 672 mechanics. Indeed, the Boston Herald 
says: 

“With thousands of the foremost American pilots 
and mechanics to be entertained, more than six hun- 
dred of every type cared for, distinguished representa- 
tives of the federal government, army and navy, state 
and city, to be honored, and arrangements to be 
made for the safety of 1,000,000 people who are ex- 


*The American Unitarian Association in the May Meetings 
and the Massachusetts State Convention of Universalists at 
Gloucester passed resolutions condemning the air maneuvers. 


pected to watch the great flight, officials in charge. 
had to prepare for the event on a grand scale.” 

The Boston Transcript says the personnel will 
have eaten 70,000 meals. Try to grasp the total 
hotel bill! 

You can’t drive airplanes through the sky without 
gasoline any more than you can drive automobiles 
through the streets. The Transcript tells us over 
1,000,000 gallons of gasoline and over 20,000 gallons of 
oil will be consumed. The airplanes in this one 
demonstration will fly a total mileage equal to that of 
twelve times around the earth at the equator. This 
means money! Try to grasp the total gasoline and 
oil bill! This means that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars will be spent on an idle show for which there is 
not one reason. The total bill for all the shows held 
over our cities will run into the million’s figure. 

I call these air maneuvers a sinful and criminal 
waste of money in these tragic days of economic de- 
pression. Who will pay the bills? You and I, who 
have already objected to raising the tax rate to meet 
the demands of relief for the poor caught in the toils 
of economic disaster. What will the poor man think 
who has been told by the city, to whose poor depart- 
ment he has had to apply, that it can no longer pay 
his rent? What will the man standing in the bread 
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line waiting for a cup of soup and a crust of bread 
think of these 70,000 free meals? ‘This offers excellent 
material for the propagandizing propensities of the 
communists. 

Quite apart from economics, however, these air 
maneuvers will demonstrate to the nations of Europe 
that Uncle Sam is a hypocrite. They will see that 
though Uncle Sam has set his name to the Briand- 
Kellogg pact he does not propose to take it seriously. 
President Hoover has again and again reminded us 
of the pact. He has pointed out that one of the most 
important causes of the present world-wide depression 
is that of excessive armaments. In his recent and 
most courageous address before the International 
Chamber of Commerce convention President Hoover 
spoke of the “gigantic waste of competition in mili- 
tary establishments” and “the failure to secure peace 
through either competitive arms or intimidation.” 
He closed his address with a plea for reductions of 
arms. His words are met by the most stupendous 
display of militarism in history backed by his own War 
Department! 

Far worse, however, than the affront these maneu- 
vers offer our President, or even the shameless waste 
of money they entail, is the effect they may con- 
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ceivably have on next winter’s disarmament confer- 
ence at Geneva. I suspect that here we have the real 
reason back of this seemingly unreasonable waste of 
money and pompous display of military aeronautics. 
The militarists are already setting the stage against 
the coming disarmament conference! In other words, 
just as the three ship building companies endeavored 
to wreck the last conference by sending the most 
notorious lobbyist in Washington to Geneva, so the 
militarists are endeavoring to wreck the coming con- 
ference by stirring up the military pride of the nation. 
This is doubtless only the first of a series of moves we 
are to see played before the conference opens. 

The militarists are at it again to-day just as they 
were at it on the infamous Defense Day ot September 
12, 1924! The peace advocates, and especially the 
churches, for once effectively opposed the militarists 
and Defense Day became a joke. These military air 
maneuvers have been put over on us altogether too 
quickly for any considerable opposition “before the 
fact.” It remains for the peace advocates, the 
churches, the church journals, to make their opposi- 
tion “after the fact.”” Unless I am greatly mistaken 
such opposition will come now in a few days like an 
avalanche. Let it come! : 


Honoring Clara Barton 


N/T North Oxford, Mass., her birthplace, at 
al Danville, N. Y., her old home, and at 
Washington, the National Headquarters of 
the American Red Cross, and in other 
places, Clara Barton was honored on Thursday, 
May 21, the fiftieth anniversary of the organization 
of the Red Cross in the United States. 

Under the auspices of the Worcester Chapter of 
the Red Cross, exercises were held at North Oxford, 
with the Governor of Massachusetts and other promi- 
nent citizens participating. In Washington a great 
banquet was given, with the President of the United 
States in attendance. 

Clara Barton is worthy of the honor. The clouds 
hovering over her when she died have been dissi- 
pated. Whatever mistakes she may have made— 
and in old age she made serious mistakes—were of 
judgment rather than of heart. Now it is recognized 
both in the Red Cross organization and in the country 
at large that it was due to her vision and courage that 
this country was delivered, for the time at least, from 
its bugaboo of entangling alliances, and induced to 
take some steps in-co-operation with the other na- 
tions of the world. 

Clara Barton faced what others since her day 
have faced. A great mass of people utterly indif- 
ferent to what she was proposing and a few bitter- 
enders determined to keep our country out of the 
Red Cross. At times she almost sank down in despair, 
but she always rallied and went on. Pertinacity was 
one of her marked characteristics. She hated to give 
up anything in which she believed. 

The writer of these lines knew Clara Barton well. 
He received many kindnesses at her hands. He broke 
bread with her in her home, visited her in illness, and 
spoke at her funeral. He was familiar with her trouble 


with the reorganized Red Cross, heard both sides, 
saw the vital papers, and lived for years in the midst 
of the deep feeling which was aroused. There is no 
need of reviewing that controversy. There were 
honorable, high-minded people on both sides. There 
was right and wrong on both sides. -The facts now 
speak for themselves. The American National Red 
Cross has begun a collection of Clara Barton relics. 
These have an honorable position in the Red Cross 
museum. 

In the Fiftieth Anniversary Number of the Red 
Cross Courier, her picture appears. Judge Payne 
tells the story of her great work in organizing the Red 
Cross, and another article gives an account of her 
founding the first local chapter at Danville, N. Y. 

There is also in the same issue a vivid article by 
Eleanor Barnes, giving an account of her life and pay- 
ing high tribute to the work of Universalists in con- 
nection with the birthplace. 

If Mercer C. Johnston, Director of the People’s 
Legislative Service in Washington, had taken the 
trouble to read the Red Cross Courier, which is an 
official organ, it is not likely that he would have issued 
his statement attacking the Red Cross for its attitude 
to the founder. 

The address of President Hoover, which follows, 
is one of the finest tributes to both Clara Barton and 
the Red Cross which we have read. 

The Editor. 


President Hoover’s Address 
The Red Cross is one of the most beautiful flowers of the 
American spirit and the American democracy. It represents 
our people in their most generous, unselfish and spontaneously 
warm-hearted character. And it represents them in the most 


effective exercise of their powers of organization and self-govern- 
ment, 
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Supported wholly by the voluntary gifts of the people, it is 
managed by the voluntary service of high-minded private citi- 
zens, and yet it occupies a unique position in the public mind as 
a truly national institution, a living organism of the people, vi- 
talized by their affection, fed by their gladly given money, and 
firmly rooted in their trust. 

Through the loftiest of all spiritual qualities—charity—it 
has become the guardian of the people from suffering in times of 
disaster. It has commanded the recognition of governments, 
its charters are conferred by special act, its position in interna- 
tional activities is guaranteed by treaty. By its very purpose 
it compels respect for its own flag and its own passports. 

The fifty years of the life of the Red Cross, which the Amer- 
ican people celebrate to-day, have been years of evolution of an 
impulse and an idea and a method to produce this greatest in- 
stitution in alleviation of human suffering that we have ever 
known. 

Its beginnings were small, and it grew because it expressed 
the humanity and the generosity and the practical helpfulness 
natural to our people. And, like so many of the benign social 
agencies that bless our democracy, it sprang from the mind and 
the heart of a woman. 

Clara Barton was in her own person and her own life all 
that the Red Cross has since become. She in turn gained much 
of her inspiration from another great woman—Florence Night- 
ingale. 

The magnificent structure of to-day grew up around Miss 
Barton’s passionate pity for the sick and the distressed and her 
practical genius and energy in their relief. She was the minister- 
ing angel of the battlefields and hospitals of the Civil War. 

When peace returned she stil] lived like a soldier, with her 
field tent and equipment always packed and ready to respond in- 
stantly to the call of duty. 

The Johnstown flood found her ready, and within an hour 
after it was reported she was on her way to the stricken city. 
She responded to a thousand such calls, but her service on the 
battlefield and her service at Johnstown especially captured the 
public imagination, and it is these two things that have largely 
directed the development of the character of the American Red 
Cross. 

It has evolved into an agency for the nursing of the wounded 
in war and for the relief of the victims of disaster in time of peace. 

Clara Barton did not look to Government for support for 
her work. Governments are always too slow, frequently too 
shortsighted, to meet the sudden, sharp demands of critical emer- 
gencies in human suffering. She depended upon the instant 
response of the individual human heart to finance the instant 
need. This gave her the flexibility and freedom of private ini- 
tiative in her work. 

The Red Cross has grown in this tradition. Hundreds of 
times it has appealed to the American people for funds to meet 
an immediate situation, and invariably the American people 
have immediately responded. It has raised millions in a week 
‘when millions were needed. 

No finer illustration has ever been given of the tremendous 
practical power of pure and unselfish emotion than these out- 
bursts of American generosity to finance relief of suffering caused 
by conflagration, flood, earthquake and drought. 

No finer illustration has ever been given of the tremendous 
practical capacity of an organized free citizenry than the skill 
and efficiency with which the Red Cross has administered this 
relief. This combination of the warm heart and the cool head 
in action is a perpetual source of just pride to the American people, 
for it represents them at their best. 

A woman founded the Red Cross and a woman has enlarged 
its usefulness. Miss Mabel Boardman enjoys a deserved na- 
tional honor for her tireless and effective work in the enlargement 
of its powers. The men of America, too, have had their indis- 
pensable part in its growth. 

Judge John Barton Payne has earned equal honor for his 
long years of devoted leadership across a score of disasters and 
for his steadfastness in holding the organization to its national 
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ideal as a nongovernmental agency for the free expression of the 
private generosity and humanity of the people. His wisdom 
and courage and zeal are beyond praise. 

But the greater glory of the Red Cross belongs to the people 
themselves. It is a living embodiment of their heart and soul. 
It has lived and grown because it is a natural outgrowth of their 
spiritual impulse. Its sap is drawn from the soil of their spirit, 
its leaves are colored with their thought, and its flowers are 
fragrant of their sweetest emotion. It is as truly theirs as the 
flag or the public school. 

They wished it, and they willed it into being. It grows 
with their growth. They support it as spontaneously as they 
support the church or the lodge. They control it as simply and 
as naturally as they control the operations of the district school. 
They will thus support it and control it so long as it continues 
what it is: the natural repository of their generosity, the effective 
practical instrument of their eager wish to relieve human suffer- 
ing. It will remain, as it has been and is, a chief glory and pride 


of the American democracy. 
* * * 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PUBLISHING 
HOUSE CORPORATION 


i SHE annual meeting of the Trustees of the 

© Universalist Publishing House who make up 

its business corporation was held at 174 

= Newbury Street, Boston, on Wednesday, 

May 27, with a large attendance of men, who came 
from Maine on the east to Illinois on the west. 

The first business of the meeting was to hear the 
annual reports of the Manager and Treasurer. 

In submitting his fifteenth annual report the 
Manager began by reminding the Trustees that this 
had been a year of difficulty and depression for all 
enterprises and organizations, and that the Publish- 
ing House had not escaped. He quoted a paragraph 
from an editorial in another paper reporting on the 
Conference of Religious Editors recently held at 
Washington, which said: “The circulation problem 
came in for attention at almost every session. With- 
out exception every editor reported a loss in the num- 
ber of subscribers during the year, due to unemploy- 
ment and hard times. These losses ranged all the 
way from 10 to 33 per cent of the entire circulation 
list.”” A single denomination last year had to make 
up a deficit of between $75,000 and $100,000 on its 
group of religious weeklies. The deficit of another 
individual paper was $40,000. Consolidations and 
suspensions are in the air. The mortality among 
religious journals threatens to equal that of the secu- 
lar dailies. 

Against this background our own experience 
looks almost rosy. Our actual loss of regular sub- 
scribers during the year, due to depression, has been 
less than 100, an amazing tribute to Dr. van Schaick 
and his editorial associates. There has not been a 
time in a generation when the Leader was so widely 
read and quoted or so influential as at present. 

The Sunday School Helper continues to serve the 
needs of many of our smaller schools and has developed 
a stable constituency which changes but little from 
year to year. 

Such books as we publish: are of course intended 
primarily for denominational service and are issued 
at a price that does not yield anything approaching 
the ordinary commercial profits. In addition, dur- 
ing the past year, we have also issued over 150,000 
copies of tracts and booklets for free distribution. 
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While we believe we have effected all possible 
economies and our publication costs appear to be 
lower than those of other papers of the same sort, like 
other religious journals we can not possibly go on 
without a larger income, either from subscriptions, 
direct gifts, or the income from endowment. To raise 
the price of the Leader to a point where the receipts 
from subscriptions would pay for its publication 
would be self-defeating, because it would result in a 
large loss of circulation. To ask the General Con- 
vention to pay for the space now given it without 
charge, although this is the rule in most other de- 
nominations, would be to disastrously cripple the 
work of the Convention itself. If that had been done 
during the last fifteen years we should have had a 
hundred thousand dollar surplus instead of a current 
deficit. 

The only other possible way to meet the situation 
is by increased endowment. We ought, with the 
assistance of the General Convention, to raise not less 
than $150,000 in the next two years, and we can do it. 
Indeed, assurances have already been given us that if 
such a campaign is undertaken not less than $40,000 
in cash is already in sight toward such a fund. 

A condensed report from the Treasurer is ap- 
pended: 


Consolidated Report of Treasurer for 1931 


Income from Personal Property..... $18,229.25 ; 
Income from Real Estate (net) ..... 1,368.09 $ 19.597.34 
(AMIeR RIG! Shih Aoshi ntels! sibisrera'e be 87.50 
Comins Fund Payments........... 145.00 
Administration Costs ..........++. 102.50 
335.00 
Carried forward to 1932 ...........- 445.16 780.16 
Net Income used on Publications (see 
DelOW Ws SeainrAbes cise teers cele $ 18,817.18 
Legacies and gifts received ........ $ 53.75 
Gold Notes issued (net) .......... 600.00 
Conditional Liability on Gold Notes. . $51,400.00 
Business transactions results as follows: 
Costs Receipts iy Funds Deficits 
$31,097.12 Leader’............+.+. $12,062.49 $ 16,741.84 $ 3,103.29 
BPE SELECT: wisials «:eiersjuctsts siete = 1,589.87 1,400.00 1,272.91 
DUTATAT Te sSUOLG sictghesaetctasarsintn\a!sie'h aT 18,620.97 675.84 2,450.96 
Bad Debts’ ../...)...4 48.22 
$57,917.67 Payments 
Riceeiptsticiavler aie tale $32,278.33 
Income of Funds. $ 18,817.18 
Reduction of Capital (Loss) $ 6,875.38 
Gold Notes Matured (through death) $ 2,000.00 
Assets of the Corporation March 31, 1931: 
(CHAS, ARAB Diao S. Adap ro Aeon $ 8,575.29 
Bonds and Stocks. .............0%. 109.375.55 
PMBUTATICE cp, c\els aieiatonrsil es eb ehefnia cles 409.55 
Suspense (Tyler) .:........s2..00 4,159.90 
———- 122,520.29 
Real Estate Mortgage ............ 225.000.00 
Real Estate (Headquarters) ....... 78,544.58 
Tees Gold Notes) cicwicleaiclacieinciacies 51,400.00 
Equity .......: BF Nha ess 2 27,144.58 
Business Investment ...........++- 17,670.55 44,815.13 
Mat aleA Beebe me rater iecais atesaieaie)sta"s $392,335.42 
Reserves of Income ............+. 2,603.41 
Net Capital of the Corporation ., $389,782.01 


Respectfully submitted 
Arthur E. Mason, Treasurer. 


The discussion of the Trustees was earnest, in- 
telligent, and in the best sense optimistic. All 
present recognized that we are facing a serious situa- 
tion, but that any reductions that would involve 
seriously lessening the services now given by the 
Publishing House, and especially a reduction in size 
or quality of the Leader that would be sufficient to 
affect our budget, would be self-defeating and a coward- 
ly evasion of our own responsibilities. 

There was general agreement that we must 
undertake such a campaign for additional funds, and 
the Directors were authorized to meet a committee 
already appointed by the Trustees,of the General 
Convention to consider the future of the Leader and 
ways in which it may be best assured. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Prof. Arthur W. Peirce; Treas- 
urer, Mr. Arthur E. Mason; Clerk, Mr. Nowell F. 
Ingalls. Directors: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Mr. 
Arthur H. Britton, Mr. Victor A. Friend, Mr. Nowell 
F. Ingalls, Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., Cornelius A. Parker, Esq. 


* * * 


AN INTERVIEW WITH OWEN YOUNG 


The Binghamton (N. Y.) Press sent a staff correspondent to 
Van Hornesville to see Owen D. Young at the time of his mother’s 
death. Following is the correspondent’s account of his inter- 
view, published in the Press on Thursday, May 21: 

“My mother had a striking career, in my opinion, in that 
until she was sixty years of age her life centered in Van Hornes- 
ville and the immediate vicinity and that her interests widened 
tremendously after that period,’’ said Owen D. Young, noted son 
of Mrs. Ida Brandow Young, who died at her home here this 
morning. 

“The greatest growth of her intellectual interests came after 
seventy-five or even eighty years of her life,’ Mr. Young 
added. . 

“She felt that she knew most of the important men in the 
world and she was interested in their activities and in all the 
many world affairs with which their activities were allied. I 
don’t believe that she ever enjoyed life so much as she did from 
seventy-five to eighty-five years and on. 

“T think it’s a fine point to have brought out, and here is a 
demonstration of it, that it is possible to have the best part of 
life ahead of you at seventy years. My mother was not sitting 
around waiting to die, or thinking that she was ready to die, or 
of her physical impairment. I think that was the outstanding 
characteristic of her life. 

“It is difficult for you to imagine the confinement, the isola- 
tion, in which she spent the first years of her life. Born one-half 
mile from the village of Van Hornesville, just across the line in 
Otsego County, her early interests lay entirely in this region. 
She read only the weekly papers, and an occasional trip into Fort 
Plain was somewhat of an excursion. To step from that at an 
age when most people are beginning to slow up, to quit, to think 
that it is all over, and go on to an intellectual life embracing 
in its interests the affairs of the entire world is to me a great ac- 
complishment. 

“She was ninety-two years, two months and eleven days 
old when she died, and was very keen and alert right up until the 
stroke suffered by her three weeks ago. That stroke followed a 
fall down the front stairs by about three weeks and came at 
a time when she was improving and felt better than at any other 
time since her injury. She was up and around and we really felt 
that she might recover from the effects of her fall.’ 

Mr. Young said that his mother was mentally alert right up 
until the time of her death, although the stroke impaired her 
power to converse with members of her family, She recognized 
them and demonstrated her receptive powers when they were 


addressing her throughout her three weeks of critical illness, 
he said. 

The reserve with which Mr. Young opened the interview 
with the Binghamton Press reporter broke in his discussion of his 
mother’s interest in affairs of the nation with which he was con- 
cerned, and he told of her reception of clippings sent to her by 
him, of how some angered her, how she laughed at others and 
how she gave her approval to some. 

“Her eyesight, hearing and quickness of mental reaction 
were unimpaired until the end,’’ he said. ‘She had a half dozen 
papers coming here and could handle them without difficulty. 
The radio, too, helped to keep her in touch with the world at 
large. She had one’ of the first sets to be installed, and from 
that time on added to it the latest devices in the radio field and 
was an ardent fan. 

“My son, Charles, is a radio engineer, you know,” Mr. 
Young added, ‘‘and he kept her set equipped with the latest in 
radio development.” 

Even more interesting was the staff correspondent’s account 
of the circumstances concerning his interview. In part it is as 
follows: 

In Mr. Young’s demeanor, a little more than three hours 
after his vigil of days and weeks at his mother’s bedside was 
terminated with her death Thursday morning, was recorded the 
truest picture of his greatness. From the cold reserved man of 
affairs the international financier turned to the big boy talking 
of his mother—of her brilliance, mental alertness and goodness. 

“Hobby? Why, you couldn’t say a woman like her had a 
hobby,” he said in response to a question, ‘unless you might 
term Van Hornesville and her son her hobbies.” He stressed 
the plural tense. 

When the Binghamton Press reporter entered the living room 
of the Young home in Van Hornesville Mr. Young was pacing 
in front of the fireplace in that room. A companionable looking 
briar pipe was clenched between his teeth. 

“T’m afraid there isn’t much to add to the dispatches which 
have gone out on my mother’s death,” Mr. Young said when 
apprised of the reporter’s mission. The words came a bit 
heavily. He literally sank to the divan before the fireplace to 
which he had motioned his interviewer. 

In his tired, lined face, the misplaced wisps of iron gray hair, 
the visibly-controlled attitude and in the toying with the friendly 
pipe could be read the strain devolving upon the man in the 
closing days of his mother’s life. 

“T haven’t read the dispatches,” he added. 
prepared them. 
can,” and Mr. Young started a somewhat halting and obviously 
none too easy account of facts surrounding Mrs. Young’s death. 
The brief recital was robbed of its crispness by the financier’s 
evident tiredness. It was then that the reference to a special 
interest (a hobby) aroused him. 

Into Mr. Young’s face then crept a light which mounted as 
he talked until it seemed to illumine the entire room. In that 
lighted face, in his intimate, half sad, half jocular reminiscing, 
was portrayed indelibly the affection of son for mother and of 
mother for son, an affection which would be beggared by any 
description other than “undying.” 

For it was hard for him to imagine Mrs. Young dead. It 
seemed that she should be turning the dials of the radio as he 
talked of her interest in that science or lifting the wrought-iron 
andiron from the side of the fireplace—even as he did while dis- 
cussing her—or scanning the papers for news of her son or of 
others of the great ones she knew and admired. 

“She lived a pretty sporty life in her closing years with her 
radios and automobiles and telephones and all of the rest you 
people take for granted to-day,’ Mr. Young said, an affectionate 
smile lighting his face and seeming to say, “I’m glad she had them 
all, glad she was so happy, glad for so many things that you 
wouldn’t be able to comprehend.” ; 

His words followed his discussion of the isolation into which 
his mother was born and in which she spent the major portion 
of the first sixty years of her life, a discussion in which he neglected 
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not even to mention the muddy roads, the wearying routine of 
an Otsego County farm, “back off the main road away from 
everything,’ to quote him. 

Then he turned to a discussion of funeral arrangements for 
Saturday afternoon when a college president and the dean of a 
theological seminary will officiate at the services for an American 
mother when that mother’s body will be laid to rest in a beauti- 
ful little cemetery “‘just up over the hill from the house in which 
she died.”” The words are Mr. Young’s. 

The entrance of a secretary bearing telegrams of condolence 
for reading by the financier had broken the spell. That radiance 
broke across his face from time to time as one or another of the 
messages paid tribute to the intellect or sweetness or greatness 
of his mother, but the interview obviously was at end. 


%* * * 


THE CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION ON 
WORLD PEACE* 


The world of to-day, with a single exception, is once more an 
armed camp. The single exception is the United States of 
America. The rulers and chief executives of the world, with a 
single exception, are playing the war game openly. That single 
exception is President Herbert Hoover. The Christian Church 
of every nation, with a single exception, is weak and without 
influence in protesting against war. That single exception is the 
Christian Church, or Christianity, in the United States. 

Let us not underestimate the influence of the Christian 
Church in the United States. Its influence upon governmental 
policies is equal to the power of European Catholicism of an 
earlier day, though it is the power of influence and not of author- 
ity. In the final determination of the problem of another world 
war, the voice of the United States is supreme. The Christian 
Church can control the voice of the United States. What shall 
this voice say concerning another war? It has only one message, 
and that message is from one who said: “A new commandment 
give I unto you; that ye love one another, as I have loved you.” 

This voice is making itself heard throughout the world. 
Out of 19,372 Protestant clergymen, replying to a questionnaire 
sent out by the World To-morrow, no fewer than 12,074, or 62 
per cent, believe that the churches of America should now go on 
record as refusing to sanction or support any future war. Fifty- 
four per cent are personally prepared to state that it is their 
present purpose not to sanction any future war or participate as 
armed combatants. Eighty per cent favor substantial reduction 
of armaments even though no other nation is willing to take the 
step. 

Christian opinion on joining the League of Nations shows 
strange contrasts, however. 

To show the place of our own Church in this situation, I 
quote from the Nation: “The Evangelical clergymen stand first 
in their opposition to entering the League of Nations; the Epis- 
copalians, who are at the foot of the list in all that makes for 
peace, are surpassed only by the Unitarians and the Universalists 
in their eagerness to join the League, and are followed by the 
Congregationalists. The Methodists stand with the Presby- 
terians in the sixth place. In support of entering the League, 
Unitarians and Universalists head the list.” 

All this is merely to introduce the stand we should take as 
a State Convention. First, let us realize that our stand, our 
united opinion, is of vital importance in the most vital cause con- 
fronting the Christian Church. Second, let us take the stand 
that we are definitely out of the war gameforever. In taking this 
stand, let us adopt the words oi Harry Emerson Fosdick, “I 
shall never bless another war!”’ rs 

Shall we continue as the leaven of peace until the whole is 
brotherhood? Shall our protest against militarism, against 
participation in another war, be vigorous and constant? The 
answer is “yes.” 


*The Rev. R. H. McLaughlin of Hartford read the above 
report to the Convention in Danbury and the Convention re- 
quested publication in the Leader. 
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The Universalist Church has met many tests and has always 
stood firm for righteousness. We now meet this test of war and 


stand whole-souled with all we have and are, for peace. 
* * * 


THE CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Edson Reifsnider 


Under the fair skies of Southern California the forty-fourth 
annual session of the Convention was held in Santa Paula May 
12 and 18. Heretofore three days have been devoted to the 
meetings, but it was thought they might be compressed into two 
without neglecting any of the interests of the church. This 
proved to be the case, and the precedent established will probably 
be followed hereafter. 

The Convention was called to order by the president, Dr. 
W. C. Selleck, following a complimentary luncheon served to the 
delegates by the ladies of the local church. The session com- 
mittees were appointed, and the rest of the afternoon was de- 
voted to the meeting of the Women’s Missionary Association. 
The speaker of the occasion was Miss Anna Clark, who spoke in- 
structively on the educational situation in India, where she has 
had considerable experience as a teacher. The new president of 
the Association is Mrs. W. R. Tanner of Los Angeles. 

The evening session was devoted to the occasional sermon, 
delivered by the Rev. B. C. Ruggles of Oakland. It dealt large- 
ly with the contribution modern science is making to spiritual 
realities by its latest discoveries and pronouncements. The col- 
lection was for Ministerial Relief. The communion service was 
conducted by Dr. B. G. Carpenter of Pasadena. 

Wednesday morning, Dr. Sheldon Shepard of Los Angeles 
conducted a largely attended and genuinely devotional service, 
eausing the thought to center in the words: ‘‘In him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” 

The president’s address was a notable utterance, introduced 
by reading a historical paper written some years ago by Dr. Deere, 
on the beginnings of Universalism in California. With that as 
background we were led to consider the compelling demands of 
the present and the future, so different in many challenging re- 
spects from the days that are gone. The tone of the address 
was that of courage and promise, and all were urged to take 
part and be loyal. 

The customary reports of officers and churches were pre- 
sented. Among the resolutions passed those of more than local 
interest follow: ‘“‘We urge our people and all true citizens to re- 
frain from patronizing any motion picture which contains sala- 
cious scenes, or is advertised in a suggestive manner, or appears 
in programs with vulgar features.” A resolution endorsing the 
principle of prohibition, and urging the enforcement of laws to 
advance it in California and the nation. A resolution deprecat- 
ing the destruction of surplus food, and urging that ways and 
means be devised for its distribution to the needy. 

All the former officers were elected, save the secretary. 
The new secretary is Dr. Sheldon Shepard. The new Fellow- 
ship Committee has as its members, Dr. B. G. Carpenter, the 
Rey. B. C. Ruggles and Mrs. L. H. P. Anderson. Place of the 
next Convention, Pasadena. 

The addresses of the day were by neighboring Unitarian 
ministers. The Rev. Edward P. Daniels of Santa Barbara 
spoke on ‘‘Worship: The New Problem of Religion.”” The topic 
had a sane and instructive consideration, in which a plea was 
made for beauty in worship and an adequate vehicle forit. The 
speaker was urged to put the address in form for publication in 
the Christian Leader. 

The Rev. Ernest Caldecott of Los Angeles gave a stirring 
address on “The Church in the Present World Crisis.’””> He was 
listened to with rapt attention, and received enthusiastic applause 
at the close. 

The annual banquet brought the Convention to an end. 
One hundred and twenty-five were at the tables. Dr. Reif- 
snider, as toastmaster, presented speakers from the various 
parishes, and last of all introduced Dr. L. Ward Brigham, who 
arrived from Chicago during the meal, bringing greetings from 


the General Convention Trustees, speaking of some of the prob- 
lems facing the denomination, and calling for courage and cheer 


for the future. 
* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTIONS 
Leroy W. Coons 


The seventy-second annual session of. the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, together with the annual meetings of 
the Massachusetts Sunday School Association and the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society, met with the oldest Universalist 
society in the world, in the historic Independent Christian 
Church in Gloucester,on May 19, 20,and 21. During the three 
days, more than five hundred persons were inattendance. This 
means that it was the most largely attended annual gathering 
for many years. Several factors explain this fine attendance. 
Gloucester itself is quaint and appealing, and at this time of 
the year is seen in wonderful beauty. The church is a shrine. 
John Murray was its first settled minister, beginning his work in 
1774. While there he married Judith Sargent, and remained the 
pastor of the Independent Christian Society through a long term. 
During his ministry, there was fought out in the courts the right 
to free worship. It was the decision on this case which estab- 
lished religious liberty in the colonies. 

The church building had been especially brushed up for the 
visitors, all of whom spoke enthusiastically of the attractiveness 
of the meeting-house, and particularly of the restored chandelier, 
which was fully described in last week’s Christian Leader. 

Not far from the church is the equally famous Sargent-Mur- 
ray-Gilman-Hough House, a fine piece of Georgian architecture, 
presenting in its rooms some beautiful wood-work, with paintings 
and other objects connected not only with John Murray and his 
famous wife but also with the Rev. Samuel Gilman, the author 
of “Fair Harvard,’ and the Hough family, who resided here for 
over fifty years. This is the house which, when about to be dis- 
mantled some sixteen years ago, was saved by the timely interest 
of Dr. Levi M. Powers. 

At the meeting of the Sunday School Association on Tues- 
day, twenty-nine churches were represented by over a hundred 
delegates. Twenty-four ministers and ten directors of religious 
education were present. The officers chosen for the new year 
are: Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Waltham, president; Rev. Max A. 
Kapp, Fitchburg, vice-president; Mrs. Lewis C. Crocker, Lynn, 
secretary; Mr. Edwin R. Sampson, North Weymouth, treasurer; 
Mrs. Edith F. Crowell, New Bedford, Miss Ruth Drowne, Mal- 
den, Mrs. Janet Blackford, Attleboro, Rev. Donald B. Hoyt, 
Worcester, Miss Lucy E. Daniels, Salem, directors. Supervisors 
and field secretaries chosen were Mrs. F. N. Chamberlain, Med- 
ford, and Miss Helen Rice, Cambridge. 

The reports of the supervisors showed progress in the schools 
especially in leadership training. Ninety-two International 
Standard credits have been given the teachers in our schools dur- 
ing the past year. 

Dr. Huntley, who conducted the drive for pledges and offer- 
ings ‘‘promptly, decently and quietly” (P. D. Q.), put the 
‘budge’ and'the “‘get’”’ into the budget and quickly received the 
pledges from the schools. When $100 was pledged, the donor 
was given the choice of a place on the map of the kingdom of 
Israel on which were noted by letters the twelve tribes. Twelve 
hundred dollars was the goal, $934 was obtained, some of which 
was pledged in the name of John Murray, 

The Rev. Hilda L. Ives, rural secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Churches, presented by the Rev. Max Kapp, 
the presiding officer, gave an illuminating address on ‘‘The Needs 
of the Small School.” © These needs are three: the teacher who 
can give wings to the thought and imagination, a sense of Christ 
and God, and the realization that God hears and answers prayer. 
Dr. Earle spoke of “Future Opportunities,” citing Ferry Beach, 
Murray Grove, Durham, N. H., and Northfield, Mass. Miss 
Harriet Yates showed the need for acquainting the growing 
minds of children with a sense of the nearness of God through 
beauty. Miss Bessie Doherty of the Boston Public Library 
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gave a talk and demonstration of “Story Telling.” Professor 
Rafcliff of Tufts College spoke on the “History of Religious 
Education.” . . 

Fine exhibits of hand work were presented by the schools 
in Attleboro, Danvers, Fitchburg, Gloucester, Lynn, Malden, 
Melrose, Newtonville, West Somerville, Waltham, and Wake- 
field. 

In the evening Mrs. Mary Lou Cochran, from the Judge 
Baker Foundation Unit of the Yale Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, gave a thought-provoking address on “Principles of Mental 
Hygiene.” She stated that the old moralistic methods had 
failed. The child should be given a chance at self evaluation. 
Her advice was that all begin walking with God rather than lying 
prostrate at His feet. 

The account of Wednesday, more in detail, will be appended 
to this story of the two other days. A unique feature was noted 
in the money raising period on Wednesday. When the pledges 
were computed they were found to be $984, exactly the amount 
obtained by Dr. Huntley for the Sunday School Association the 
day before. Mrs. Huntley could not have the amount for 
Greensboro, N. C., so happily gathered by Mrs. Rose of Lynn, 
stop there, so in a very few minutes the figure was run up to 
above $1,000. The women kept up to their challenging watch- 
word—W. U. M. S., Women United Mean Success. 

The Council of the Churches came to order at seven p. m. 
on Wednesday, with President Parker in command. After the 
offering of $64.77 by the congregation for the Ministerial Relief 
Fund, and a devotional service conducted by the Rev. M. A. 
Kapp, the occasional sermon was given by the Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt of All Souls Church, Worcester. This was followed by 
the communion service conducted by the pastor of the enter- 
taining church, the Rey. Clarence J. Cowing, assisted by the Rev. 
Gustave H. Leining of Melrose. 

Thursday was a day closely compacted with business, re- 
ports, and addresses from nine in the morning to nine at night. 
A fine devotional service opened the day. This was conducted 
by Mr. Robert H. Lewis, of Tufts College, son of Rev. George H. 
Lewis of Framingham. The Superintendent in his report noted 
that in the past year new pastorates had been begun in twenty- 
four churches, one-fourth of the total number of parishes in the 
state. Twenty-three of these changes had taken place in the 
eight months, an average of practically three a month. All had 
been done so quietly and harmoniously that the unusual number 
of such changes was not noted even by the Superintendent’s office 
before the final figures for the year were gathered. 

The churches, by direction of the Convention at Lowell, 
were asked to take an offering for the Ministerial Relief Fund. 
Thirty-four churches responded, contributing $541.03. The 
largest amount received from any church came from Murray 
Church, Attleboro, which gave $49.30. This is the first year 
the churches attempted such an offering. Only a few over a 
third of the parishes were in line. Some were kept from partici- 
pating by the Clara Barton-Ferry Beach Drive, others by plan- 
ning for gifts to the General Convention at this time. There is 
every assurance, however, that, with the churches knowing 
definitely that such an offering will be featured next year, the 
amount will easily go beyond $1,000. The Relief Fund amounts 
to a little above $36,000. From its income now $1,800 is turned 
each year to the General Convention to be used as the pension, 
so far as it will go, to the more than twenty ministers in Massa- 
chusetts eligible. The fund should berun up to at least $100,000. 

The parishes of the state were asked, by the quota plan, for 
$7,177; there was really paid $5,582. Sixty churches paid in 
full; sixteen paid in part; fifteen churches did not contribute at all. 

In addition to the usual recommendations and resolutions 
having to do with fiscal and kindred affairs, three resolutions, 
touching vital matters in the life of to-day, were passed by the 
Council. Two of these, bearing upon the effect of the movies of 
to-day, were offered by the Rev. M. A. Kapp. Here they are, as 
they were unanimously adopted: 

“In view of the almost unrelieved banality, crudity, and 
license of the modern moving picture, in view of the dangerous 


and depraved tendency to emphasize unwholesome sex and 
romanticized crime, 

“Be it resolved that this Convention register its vigorous 
protest against the selfish exploitation of a vast and powerful 
educational and recreational agency, and be it further 

“Resolved, that this Convention express commendation to 
those producers, actors and exhibitors who genuinely labor to 
provide moving pictures which reflect high moral standards and 
high levels of social behavior.”’ 

The other resolution, presented by the Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, had to do with peace, with special reference to the air 
and army preparation for war. This resolution, which follows, 
was adopted, although there were a few dissenting votes: 

“Whereas, the United States of America is a party to the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, which definitely renounces war as an in- 
strument of national policy, and 

“Whereas, our country is experiencing a most disastrous 
period of economic depression, and 

“Whereas, President Hoover has himself in his recent ad- 
dress of welcome to the International Chamber of Commerce 
pointed out explicitly ‘the gigantic waste of competition in military 
establishments,’ 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the Massachusetts State Con- 
vention of Universalist Churches convening at Gloucester, 
Mass., condemns the proposed military air maneuvers scheduled 
to take place in our state, Monday, May 25, 1931, as psycho- 
logically bad in view of the coming disarmament conferences, 
and as economically wasteful in view of the present depression.” 

Mr. Kapp offered also the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Tt is recommended that a sum of not to exceed $75 be ap- 
propriated by this Convention for the purpose of preparing and 
displaying an exhibit of Universalist projects and Universalist 
achievements for the General Convention at Buffalo in October, 
1931, the State Superintendent to supervise this enterprise.” 

One of the important matters before the Council was the 
problem presented by the Church of the Redemption. Without 
discussion in the open meetings, it was decided to have a com- 
mission consider the matter carefully. Seven persons are to be 
appointed by the president, and two from the General Convention 
to join with the ten of the Executive Committee, making nine- 
teen members in all, in the hope that a way will be found to ensure 
the permanent establishment of a Universalist church in the 
property of the old, historic Second Society in Boston. 

The officers chosen were: Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., presi- 
dent; Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, vice-president; A. Ingham Bicknell, 
Esq., treasurer; Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., secretary. The 
two members chosen to the Executive Committee were J. 
Theodore Whitney and the Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D. Three 
men were elected to the Committee of Fellowship—F. Ellwood 
Smith, the Rev. Charles P. Hall, and the Rev. Gustave H. Lein- 
ing. As trustees from Massachusetts on the Publishing House 
Board, Arthur W. Peirce, Arthur E. Mason, A. Ingham Bicknell, 
and the Rev. Seth R. Brooks were elected. The Rev. Isaac V. 
Lobdell was chosen as the preacher of the Convention sermon. 
No place has thus far invited next year’s meetings, and the mat- 
ter was left with the Executive Committee. 

During the day of Thursday, the large company was priv- 
ileged to greet and hear from Dr. and Mrs. Cary, just home from 
Japan, from Dr. L. J. van Holk, of Amsterdam, Holland, secre- 
tary of the International Association for the Promotion of Lib- 
eral Christianity and Religious Freedom, from Dr. Etz, General 
Superintendent, from the Rey. Asa M. Bradley, Superintendent 
of New Hampshire, and from the Rey. Clara E. Morgan of 
New York. 

As has been the custom for several years, the gathering 
closed its meetings with a rousing banquet. Two hundred and 
fifty were present, while a hundred more would have been at the 
tables if space had been sufficient. The two speakers, after 
dinner, were Attorney General Joseph E. Warner and the Rey. 
Maude Lyon Cary, of Tokyo, Japan. Mrs. Cary told of the 
great opportunities for Christian service in the Orient to-day, 
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while Mr. Warner, taking his text from the suit in colonial days 
which brought religious freedom to New England, made a vigor- 
ous appeal for the place and work of the church in conserving the 
greatest values in the social life of our time. 

* ok * 


W. U. M. S. CONVENTION 


From towns, cities, and hamlets they came that sunshiny . 


morning of May 20, 1921. By automobile, bus and train these 
happy, devoted people journeyed to the W. U. M.S. meeting of 
the Massachusetts Universalist State Convention at Gloucester. 

It was with a feeling of awe and reverence that the approach 
on foot was made, up the long lane, shaded by century old elm 


-trees, to the Independent Christian Church, which houses the 


oldest Universalist society in the world. This is the church, 
founded in 1774, and called the “‘Cradle of Universalism,” of 
which John Murray was the first pastor. 

The notable five-storied spire, built in the colonial style, 
after the’ manner of Sir Christopher Wren, the mellow-toned 
bell cast by Paul Revere, the restful interior, with its wonderful 
chandelier of Sandwich glass, and the fine portraits of the Rey. 
John Murray and the Rev. Thomas Jones (second pastor of the 
church), made instant appeal to the observer. 

Against the choir curtain of crimson stood the president of 
the W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts and ably conducted this part 
of the Convention, which began with a song service, led by Mrs. 
C. Guy Robbins. 

Opening of the Convention by the president, Mrs. George E. 
Huntley, was followed by the official call by the recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Roger W. Gage, after which a service of worship was 
held under the direction of the Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. 
The appointment of committees and the reading of reports were 
followed by the message of the president, Mrs. Huntley, who 
afterwards conducted a memorial service for the members who 
had passed to the Great Beyond during the year. 

As each name was read, the members present of the Mission 
Circle to which she had belonged rose in tribute to her memory, 
while a white carnation was added to a beautiful foliage filled 
basket, by the president. 

Prayer was then offered by the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, and the 
vocal response, ‘“There shall be no night there,’ was impressively 
rendered by Mrs. John Smith Lowe. 

Recognition for increase of membership, reports of the nomi- 
nating and business committees, and action on amendments to 
the By-Laws received careful attention. 

“On to Greensboro” was the next subject under considera- 
tion, with Mrs. W. W. Rose as leader. 

A blackboard showing a drawing of a large umbrella was 
placed on the platform. The speaker told of the outlook on life 
held by various people. This was illustrated by women carrying 
different types of umbrellas—from the small carriage shade of 
the narrow person, with thought only for self, and the ordinary 
umbrella representing the person of wider vision, to the huge lawn 
umbrella for the person whose outlook is most generous. 

Pledges were then called for, and ranged from $100 to $1 
and less; $985 was subscribed. Later an extra call was made by 
the president to raise the amount to $1,000, which was done, 
and more has come in since. This sum will go towards a build- 
ing fund to be used for the erection of a Universalist church at 
Greensboro, N. C., where the Rev. and Mrs. Harry Canfield are 
doing excellent work. 

Recess followed with luncheon at the Baptist church. 

The Convention then reopened. Prayer was offered by 
Rey. Clarence J. Cowing, who welcomed the delegates on behalf 
of his parish. : 

The speakers of the afternoon were the Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., who brought the greeting and message of the Mas- 
sachusetts Universalist State Convention, and Miss Elizabeth 
Harris of Boston University faculty, whose subject was ‘‘What 
of the Future?” Dr. Coons spoke particularly of the value of 
the Public Meetings held during the year and of the systematic 
planning of the State W. U. M. S. programs and co-operative 
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work, saying that it was something all might emulate to ad- 
vantage. 

Miss Harris emphasized the need of practising real brother- 
hood in the world and the necessity for starting with little chil- 
dren where no prejudice is found. 

The report of the Credentials Committee showed twenty- 
nine Mission Circles were represented. 

The officers (with three exceptions) who had served during 
the year were re-elected, 134 ballots being cast. 

President, Mrs. George E. Huntley, Cambridge; honorary 
vice-president, Miss Emma F. Foster, Malden; honorary vice- 
president, Rev. Nancy W. P. Smith, Provincetown; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Malden; recording secretary, Mrs. 
R. W. Gage, Lowell; corresponding secretary; Mrs. John C. E. 
Restall, Chelsea; treasurer, Mrs. Edith W. Polsey, Medford. 
Trustees: Mrs. Fred Schonland, Lawrence; Mrs. Everett I. 
Grant, Cambridge; Miss Ruth E. Hersey, Boston; Mrs. William 
L. Lillie, North Dartmouth; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Danvers; Mrs. 
Carl F. Elsner, South Weymouth. .District Directors: First 
District, Mrs. Thomas Pollitt, East Middleboro; Second, Mrs. 
Harrie P. Olney, North Attleboro; Third, Mrs. Robert G. Reed, 
Wollaston; Fourth, Mrs. John Smith Lowe, Brighton; Fifth, 
Mrs. Walter F. Brown, Waltham; Sixth, Mrs. Joseph S. But- 
trick, Melrose; Seventh, Mrs. Charles H. Boardman, Lynn; 
Fighth, Mrs. C. Guy Robbins, Lawrence; Ninth, Mrs. Frederick 
M. Ralton, Worcester; Tenth, Mrs. W. B. Oehloff, Springfield; 
Eleventh, Mrs. Emory E. Ellis, Orange. 

The new members of the executive board, Mrs. Lillie, 
Mrs. Oehloff and Mrs. Brown, were called to the platform to re- 
ceive the welcome of the president, and to be presented to the 
Convention. 

The report of the Resolution Committee and actions on the 
minutes of the day were followed by the closing prayer and 
adjournment. 

While some of the delegates remained for the boat-ride 
along the coast and up the river, for supper at the Methodist 
church, and for the evening program, others visited the beautiful 
old home of John Murray and his wife, Judith Sargent (daughter 
of Capt. Winthrop Sargent) and later were shown the points of 
interest from the roof of the Y. W. C. A., where a beautiful view 
of Gloucester and its harbor was enjoyed. 

The journey home, with its picturesque scenery of sea and 
shore, the blossoming trees, shrubs and early spring flowers, the 
glory of the setting sun, added to the memories of a most in- 
teresting, encouraging and inspiring Convention, will remain 
long with those who were fortunate enough to be present. 


* * * 


YOUTH AND MEMORIAL DAY 


When we think of Memorial Day as one dedicated to all the 
dead, we think of the dead as being, for the most part,aged. It 
then becomes with us a day of resignation. We bow tothe 
inevitable. But Memorial Day as dedicated to the soldiers 
who died for us, is a day in memory of youth, and therefore ought 
to bea day of startling and fearful challenge to us. Chickamau- 
ga, Gettysburg, Appomatox, Chateau Thierry, Belleau Woods, 
Meuse-Argonne, were the battlefields and are the graveyards of 
youth. Here are some Civil War figures. Less than 3 per cent 
of the enlisted Union Army were over twenty-five years of age. 
Two million were twenty-one years or less. One million were 
eighteen or less. Over eight hundred thousand had not passed 
their sixteenth birthday. Three hundred enlisted at thirteen 
years and twenty-five were only eleven years old. The battle of 
New Market, Va., was won by boys who were rushed from school 
to the battlefield, the oldest of whom was seventeen, and the 
youngest only twelve. The first classes called in the World War 
were twenty-one. Thus Memorial Day is a day sacred to youth, 
the flower of our physical manhood, who died in tender years 
with the thought of preserving the Union, and the dream of dy- 
ing to make war impossible in the future. It thus becomes a 
sacred pledge that the living of to-day have with the sacrificed 
youth of yesterday.— Noble EZ. McLaughlin. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE WORLD TELEGRAM COMMENTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

That the editorial utterances of the Leader attract the at- 
tention of the “Big Town” papers is evidenced by an editorial 
in the World Telegram of New York, of May 16,in which you re- 
ceive editorial congratulation for your attitude toward birth 
control. 

W. H. Waterhouse. 

Oldtown, Me. 


* * 


A NEW CHURCH IN THE PHILIPPINES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Few Americans realize the significance of the religious de- 
velopments in the Philippine Islands within recent years. 

So far as we think of such matters in those outlying posses- 
sion of America in the distant Pacific, we may assume that their 
Spanish inheritance has made them Roman Catholic forever. 
It is true that the Papacy has been adjudged ownership of the 
real property—buildings, equipment, ete. But the people are 
not Romanists, nor are they Evangelical Christians. 

A new church—‘The Independent Philippine Church’— 
has been developed there within the lsat thirty years. Its doc- 
trines are the doctrines of the Liberal Christians—Unitarians 
and Universalists—and William Howard Taft, an American 
Unitarian and the first civil Governor-General of the Islands, 
is highly honored as a marked friend of the church. 

This and more was learned by the large audiences in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, this past week as they listened to addresses by 
the Archbishop and the Bishop of the Independent Church of 
the Philippine Islands at the May Anniversary Meetings. 

Might it not be wise for our General Convention to see if a 
connection of common interest may not be developed between 
this new Liberal Church of the Far East and our Universalist 
Mission in Japan? 

A. N. Foster. 
Norwich, Conn., May 24, 1931. 
* * 


A CHAPLAIN IN THE REGULARS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Many thanks for the continued favor of your great paper; 
it has stimulated thought and saved the faith of many high- 
minded lads who are doing their own thinking. 

A. W. Sutherland. 

Fort Shafter, Hawaii. 

* * 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE EDITORS SETS US STRAIGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I appreciated very much your fine writeup of the Washing- 
ton meeting. . . . I feel, however, that a word might fittingly 
be spoken with regard to the somewhat mistaken impression 
you seem to have in connection with the indeterminate terms of 
the officers of the Council. When the Council was organized, 
the annual meetings were held in connection with the meetings 
of the Federal Council of Churches or its Executive Committee, 
that is, every December. Then it was decided that the terms 
of the officers should be four years, beginning at the same time 
as the term of the officers of the Federal Council, because in the 
constitution of the Federal Council it is provided that the presi- 
dents or chairmen of the various commissions of the Council are 
made members of the Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council. Our Editorial Council has the status of a Commis- 
sion of the Federal Council. My predecessor, Dr. Wareing, of 
the Western Christian Advocate, served as president of the Edi- 
torial Council from 1920 to 1924. At the meeting of the Federal 
Council in Atlanta, in 1924, I was elected president and Cavert 
secretary. At the close of our four-year term, when the Federal 
Council met in Rochester, N. Y., in 1928, much against our 
protest, we were re-elected by the editors for a second term. 


Therefore, it is not: quite accurate to say that, like Tennyson’s: 
brook, we propose to ‘“‘go on forever.” According to the schedule, 
our terms end in December, 1932, Since, however, the annual 
meetings in April have become the big thing and the meetings 
held in connection with the Federal Council meetings have now 
become of comparatively insignificant nature, it seems to me that 
it would be wise to revamp our constitution in this matter, and 
that possibly better results would be secured for the organizatiom 
if the term of office were made one or two years and a system of 
rotation were instituted. 

Pardon me for going into this matter at such length, but I 
felt that in view of your very gracious references to the officers im 
your article, some reswme of the facts in this case was demanded.. 

Paul S. Leinbach. 


* * 


JUBGED ACCORDING TO OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My attitude toward the prohibition question is that the 
only fault any sane man can find with this law is that when it 
does anything it puts the wrong man in the prisoner’s dock, the 
seller, when it should be every man who can be found either drunk 
or drinking. If enough of you fellows in positions of influence 
had had the courage of your convictions to the degree that your 
friend, President Hoover, has shown during the past few months 
and had proclaimed this fact from the housetops for the last. 
ten years as loudly as the wets have sung their swan song of 
interference with personal liberty, we might not now be facing 
such a serious crisis as will come within the next year or two over 
the revision of this law. There are certain sins of omission on 
the part of some which will go on the record as far worseethan 
some greater sins of commission on the part of others, owing to the 
degree of responsibility involved. Some people need to learn 
that an effort to please everybody usually pleases nobody worth 
while, and besides accomplishes no definite results. I will take 
the happy medium ground with you on any matter not relating 
to vice, where there should be no compromise whatsoever. These 
people who are always howling about interference with their 
rights need to learn that there is a well-defined distinction be- 
tween liberty and license, and that liberty according to Christ’s 
standards permits no man to do that which directly or by force 
of example will unavoidably impair the moral reserve of some 
brother man. Having been fairly successful in our efforts to- 
eliminate hell from the hereafter, which after all could have been 
safely left to the wisdom and goodness of God, I think it would 
be well for us to attempt to justify our continued existence as a 
denomination by taking a more decided stand against some of 
the ever present hells which are of man’s own creation and 
therefore definitely a part of man’s job to remove. 

Charles P. Turner. 


* * 


GUN FODDER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

‘Nineteen thousand ministers go on record against another 
war.’ Now let the Boy Scouts go on record that they will not 
be gun fodder, as they are the ones most concerned. 

There will be no more wars, if the principals refuse to be 
used as catspaws. 

C. E. Risley. 

Coral Gables, Florida. : 


* * 


WHAT?’S IN A NAME? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Accept my congratulations on the way in which you eonduct 
the Leader. Personally it makes no difference to me what the 
publication is called so long as you are its editor. 

Edson Reifsnider. 

Santa Paula, Cal. 
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Fascinating Economics 


Equality. By R. H. Tawney. 
court, Brace & Co., $2.00.) 


It is an axiom with the average American 
that every man has “equality of oppor- 
tunity,’ and he stands ready to prove it 
by Henry Ford. He may find it some- 
thing more than startling, therefore, to be 
told that equality of opportunity and 
equality before the law, though good in 
themselves, can be, and often are, simply a 
means of protection for actual economic 
and social inequities. Since our idea of 
success is based on a man’s ability to get 
more than his fellows, is it not evident 
that for the man who succeeds many others 
must fail? 

Tawney, therefore, is much less in- 
terested in equality of opportunity than 
in the possibility of diminishing inequality 
by general consent. He surveys past at- 
tacks on privilege and shows the develop- 
ment of communal services and the ex- 
tension of social control over industry. 
He considers the meaning of both equality 


(Har- 


and inequality, the economic and social, 


aspects of class distinctions, and suggests 
practical steps which should be taken. 
He is convinced that “a complex or- 
ganization (industry) can not function 
effectively without unity of direction.” 
He tells us that “a policy sufficiently 
realistic to include the psychology of 
human beings among the facts of which it 
takes account will proceed simultaneously, 
therefore, along three principal lines. It 
will aim at establishing, by social action, 
conditions of life and work compatible with 
the standards of a civilized society, at 
extending the area of industrial relations 
subject to collective control and joint de- 
termination, and at insuring that, on eco- 
nomic issues affecting the public welfare, 
the community can regularly and easily 
make its will prevail.” 

At this point it is easy for us to raise 
objections and dub the author Utopian, 
but not if we continue to read what he has 
written. A trained economist, a writer 
who can make his subject as fascinating as 
a novel, he is at all times convincing and 
reasonable. He even obligingly explains 
to us why we are not likely to take his good 
advice. ‘‘The democratic formula, which 
is change by consent, implies difference 
as to means, but agreement as to ends. 
It is not easily applied—so the argument 
runs—to cure the evils of inequality, since 
inequality enfeebles, if it does not destroy, 
the common philosophy required for its 
application. 
inimical to democracy, it is not certain 
that the former are not tougher than the 
latter. The lever which lifted political 
and religious boulders will snap when 
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used to move economic mountains, and 
government by persuasion finds its charms 
begin to fade, when the fate of the per- 
suaded is, not temporary eclipse, but per- 
manent abdication.’”’ And he goes on to 
warn us that ‘what is to be expected .. . 
should capricious inequalities be too 
powerful to overcome, is neither the 
theatrical coups deiat of continental 
reaction, nor the insurgent proletariat of 
communist mythology. It is an economic 
stalemate. It is an equipoise of forces, 
of which each neutralizes the other, while 
neither can disengage itself for decisive 
action. Confusion will be avoided at the 
cost of stagnation. Stagnation will ac- 
cumulate the materials for confusion.” 
Is the present economic chaos reflected 
here? } 

Mr. Tawney is convinced that in an in- 
dustrial civilization an intelligent and com- 
fortable society is to be attained only 
“by deliberate organization and collective 
effort. It must so plan the lines. of its 
industrial structure that authority is as- 
sociated not with property but with func- 
tion, and rests on conscious consent, not 
on the power of wealth. It must so dis- 
tribute its resources that an ever larger 
proportion of the surplus, which, thanks to 
science and invention, modern industry 
yields, is employed not for private grati- 
fication, but for the common advantage.” 

This book is one that no thoughtful 
student of present world conditions should 
miss. It is interesting, rewarding, stimu- 
lating. Even the casual reader, not or- 
dinarily inclined to ‘‘dip into”? economics, 
will be surprised to find how fascinating 
the subject can be made. 

Dorothy Cole. 


* * 


Pax Romana 


The Modern Adventure. By W. J. 
Blyton. (Macmillan. $2.25.) 


Here are the views of a man whose great 
life-adventure has consisted in going from 
his native land, Protestantism, to a new 
and beautiful country, Catholicism. Mr. 
Blyton (who is apparently a layman) 
is one of a considerable army of adventur- 
ers who have found peace for their harassed 
souls in the solidarity of Catholic doctrine 
and a focus for their souls’ devotion in a 
God made real for them by the magnificent 
technique of Catholic worship. He will 
not be the last to take this route, because 
the conditions which have produced him 
are such as to make Rome most attractive. 

In the first place there is the shallow- 
ness of modern belief as well as unbelief. 
What manner of person is he who ean sit 
by with equanimity and see moderns 
blithely brush aside the lore of the ages? 
What in the eyes of our sophisticates are 
such trivialities as God, the human soul, 
and the destiny of the cosmos? So long 


as we can warble a few phrases collected 
here and there from Freud, Wells, Shaw, 
we think we are educated. And, as for 
our authorities, we allow the immortality 
of the soul to be settled by arguments pro 
and con, mostly con, from the pens of “a 
Labor M. P., an industrialist, a surgeon, 
and—to make the list complete—an actor- 
manager.’”’ For such Plato and Christ 
and St. Paul are discarded! 

Then again there is the inadequacy of 
the goals of modern living. Our Utopias 
are seen to be unsatisfying even while 
they seem, in a small degree at least, to be 
in the process of realization. Man as an 

, object of worship loses his significance. 
And there is no escape on earthly lines. 
To quote our author: “You have only to 
associate with our intelligentsia to see 
they are, in the words of a Times critic, 
oppressed with the predominance of bodily 
desire in life, and have the melancholy of 
men and women locked in the flesh?’’ 
Although the picture may be too darkly 
drawn, it is true enough except in coun- 
tries like Russia, where the earthly Utopia 
is so far away as to seem a golden city 
worth striving for. ; 

My real criticism of Rlyton’s escape is 
that he seems so little concerned with 
truth. I agree with him that no church 
in the world brings God so near its people 
as does the Catholic, but that is not enough, 
necessary as that may seem. A woman in 
Mississippi recently killed three of her 
four children because the Lord told her to. 
She readily assented that she would have 
killed the fourth, but the Lord did not 
tell her to. The reality of God in her life 
needs no defense, but it happens that so- 
ciety must sometimes protect itself against 
people who are too certain they have God. 
A view of the history of the Inquisition 
brings out the fact that the reason good 
men could burn heretics was because the 
good men were so absolutely sure they had 
God with them. That consideration in 
itself is enough to make the Roman solu- 
tion an impossible paradise for most of us. 
And then, of course, when Blyton quotes 
the church of the Acts one wonders if he 
never heard of Streeter’s. “Primitive 
Church,” which clearly proves that there 
was no one form of early church govern- 
ment that had the monopoly. Again, 
just how can a modern author begin his 
argument by asswming the divine authority 
of the Bible and the deity of Christ? 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


More of ‘‘God’s Dreams’’ 
It Shall Not Be Again. 
Curtis Clark. 
$1.00.) 
The author of ““God’s Dreams” has given 
(Continued on page 733) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Baston 


Good News for All the Children of 
the World 
(Used by permission of the M. E. M.) © 
* * 
GOOD NEWS FOR CHINA’S CHIL- 
DREN 


China Child Welfare Inc., is bringing 
health, happiness and opportunity to many 
Chinese children. 

The G. S. S. A. has just sent a check 
covering the first offerings for this purpose 
to the New York office. 

Schools taking their offering on Chil- 
dren’s Day are asked to remit promptly, 
that their gifts may be recorded before 
our books close on July 30. 


* * 


INSTEAD OF THE BARRE INSTITUTE 


For seven years the G. S. 8. A. has con- 
ducted an Institute for Religious Educa- 
tion at Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt. 
The Vermont Convention has co-operated 
generously to make this plan possible. 
Each year, groups of young people repre- 
senting several different Vermont schools 
and a few New Hampshire schools have 
found there a challenge to usefulness and 
inspiration for higher living. Especially 
the schools at Bellows Falls, at St. Johns- 
bury, and at Barre profited richly. 

After serious consideration it was de- 
cided to discontinue the Institute for this 
season. The General Sunday School As- 
sociation is recommending to the Vermont 
Convention that students be sent to 
Ferry Beach, using the money previously 
appropriated for the Institute. 

The Council of Religious Education has 
worked out a plan by which many parishes 
will be touched and many individuals given 
an opportunity to hear leaders of our 
church and to find answers to their personal 
problems. 

This plan is for a series of One Day In- 
stitutes in different sections of the state. 
In each place, there will be a somewhat 
informal meeting at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, followed by an evening session. 


All the different phases of church work will 
be presented with the serious purpose of 
showing that each auxiliary and each de- 
partment of church life has something to 
contribute to the whole task of the church. 

The places which have accepted the 
offer of such a service and the dates are as 
follows: 

Brattleboro, Wednesday, June 24. 

Bethel, Thursday, June 25. 

Morrisville, Friday, June 26. 

Derby Line, Saturday and_ Sunday, 
June 27, 28. 

The speakers are: 

Rev. Edgar R. Walker, representing the 
whole church. 

Mr. Robert Needham, representing the 
NA OW 

Rey. Maude Lyon Cary, representing 
international interests. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates, representing the 
church schools. 

Every Universalist in the state is per- 
sonally invited to attend one of these 
meetings. Choose the one most conven- 
ient for yourself and put the date in your 
engagement book now. Do not forget or 
undervalue your privilege. Bring your 
questions to be answered. 

The speakers will go on to Barre for the 
State Convention which meets there 
June 29, 30, July 1. 

* * 

THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CLOSING 
OF THE SUFFOLK NORMAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
May 11, 12, 13, 1931 

The Suffolk Normal Training School 
has closed a most successful year in the 
work of training our Negro boys and girls. 

This was made possible by the good will 
and support of the Universalist Church, 
Sunday School, and other auxiliaries of 
the denomination. We closed on the 18th, 
greatly encouraged; and inspired to ac- 
complish greater results in years to come. 
The teachers have been faithful in service 
and great good has been done by them. 

The visit of Professor Ratcliff meant a 
great deal to the teachers and pupils. It 
caused the decision to glorify the Uni- 
versalist Church in home and community, 
and to use their opportunities in spread- 
ing the mission spirit throughout our com- 
munity. 

We honor the Universalist Church and 
Sunday School as beneficiaries of their 
generous contributions to our school. 

God bless the Church and Sunday 
School, in their service for the helpless 
and needy. 

Annie B. Willis, Principal. 


* * 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 
The time of the Summer Institutes is at 
hand. The announcements page of the 
Christian Leader gives dates and locations. 


Already many schools have chosen their 
delegates. 

So much depends on a good choice of 
representatives that it may not be out of 
place to make some suggestions about how 
to choose wisely. Attendance at Institutes 
should be regarded as opportunity for 
training those who give promise of leader- 
ship and not merely a reward for faithful- 
ness or good behavior. Connecticut, 
which leads the list of states in the number 
attending Institutes, in proportion to the 
number of churches, rightly requires that 
its chosen delegates shall take work for 
credit and make reports on credits earned. 
Many schools ask those who are sent to 
pledge themselves to at least one year of 
service in the school. 

The money for sending teachers, officers 
and young people who wish to train for 
service, is usually forthcoming when the 
needismadeclear. Men’s Clubs, Women’s 
Societies, and other groups co-operate 
with the schools in meeting this item of 
the annual budget. 

The G.S.S8. A. will gladly furnish further 
information about any and all of its In- 
stitutes. 

* * id 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION 


The Nineteenth Annual Convention of 
the General Sunday School Convention 
will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 17 to 
20. Now before our schools disband for 
the vacation season is the time to think 
about delegates and visitors to this great 
gathering. Credentials will be mailed to 
the schools early in September, but now 
is the time to begin to make plans for rep- 
resentation. 

We know it will be a great gathering 
because of the program already in the 
making. Rev. C. C. Blauvelt of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., will preach the occasional 
sermon. Rey. H. M. Cary, D. D., of 
Tokyo, Japan, will be the speaker on Sun- 
day evening. Dr. Samuel B. Capen, 


Chancellor of Buffalo University, dis- ~ 


tinguished son of Dr. E. H. Capen, former 
president of Tufts College, will speak on 
Monday evening on the principles under- 
lying some modern aspects of education, 
and Dr. A. H. MacLean of St. Lawrence 
University will show how these principles 
affect religious education. On Tuesday 
evening a pageant will be presented 
dramatizing the work of the General Sun- 
day School Association. 
a * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 

Mr. W. W. Warner is the new superin- 
tendent at Kent, Ohio. 

Miss Yates was a speaker at the Rhode 
Island Convention held at the Church of 
the Mediator, Providence, on Wednesday, 
June 3. 
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The W.N. M.A. - 


The addrees of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


EXCELLENT WORK FROM THE 
NUTMEG STATE 
Connecticut returns the following in the 
Clara Barton Birthplace-Ferry Beach 
campaign: 


IBTid SepOriM mimmiaye nt o's oui «+ $149.00 
DE ital) 7 Use ae a ae 
(GU Sel owaralic™ hy yen eee 12.00 
Hartford (Redeemer) ....... 268.00 
IVTCT IG Cikeeh ene eh aa dees 632.65 
New Haven (Messiah) ...... 689.00 
New? lnondontene ay are. oases 
Norwalk cemosann ston hcc ks 
INOrWiChMees yeni iets a kei las 20.00 
SS ballOrdgeieersenih kids tees « 
SCarntond memvetatives. antes .-t ah: 24.00 


More continues to come in from this 
state, which has taken hold with a will 
to make the campaign a success. 

* * 


1931 MAY MEETING 


Universalist Women’s Missionary As- 
sociation of Illinois 


The annual May meeting of the Uni- 


versalist Women’s Missionary Association ° 


of Illinois was held at Joliet, Illinois, May 
13,1931, in St. John’s Universalist Church, 
opening at 10.30 a. m. 

The state president, Mrs. Nellie G. 
Kelley, presided. After a hymn by the 
assembly, the devotional service was con- 
ducted, Mrs. W. H. Macpherson of Joliet 
reading the Scriptures and Mrs. W. R. 
Bennett of Elgin giving the prayer. 

Greetings to the visiting delegates and 
friends were given by Mrs. J. P. Harford, 
president of the Joliet Women’s Society, 
and Miss Georgia Burnham of the State 
Board, 1n the absence of Mrs. Leffer, state 
vice-president, responded. 

The reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer and chairmen of standing committees 
were given with much interest and profit, 
namely, those of the Japan Work, South- 
ern and Clara Barton Guilds. At the re- 
quest of the president, Mrs. Lucy Baldwin 
of Elgin gave a most beautiful and fitting 
tribute to the memory of Mrs. Lewis B. 
Fisher, who had worked untiringly for the 
Clara Barton Endowment. 

The reports of the year’s work in the 
several parishes were given either by the 
representatives of these societies, or by 
the secretary. Twenty parishes reported. 
Most of these reports showed active and 
successful work done, much being done 
along social service and community lines. 
Following these reports, the morning ses- 
sion was adjourned for luncheon, which 
was served in the very attractive dining 
room of the church, by the Joliet ladies. 

The afternoon sessions opened with an 
organ voluntary, followed by a group of 
spring songs beautifully sung by a trio of 
Joliet ladies. 

The state roll call was given, thirteen 


parishes represented, 157 delegates and 
ten ministers, as well as many visitors, at- 
tending. This was the largest May meet- 
ing for several years. 

The key thought of the sessions was, 
“What Wilt Thou Have Me to Do?” 
Mrs. Kelley, in her president’s message, 
ably and interestingly told of many things 
to do. Membership in our local societies, 
and giving a helping hand to our neigh- 
boring and weaker parishes, were suggested. 
Also, there is work for every member in 


all fields. She closed with an original 
poem, “Thoughts.” 
Mrs. Corlett, national chairman of 


Japan Work, introduced the speaker for 
the day, Miss Georgene Bowen, our Japan 
missionary, who talked in her charming 
way of her many and interesting experi- 
ences in the Blackmer Home and in the 


school for the blind near by. Her beauti- 
ful personality and charm would certainly 
influence any one, Japanese or American, 
to live a better life. She explained the 
importance of the Christian message and 
said that there is a steady gain in Christian- 
ity. She closed by singing in Japanese, a 
lullaby and a chant. 

The nominating committee for the two 
officers, vice-president, and secretary, and 
two directors, to be elected in September at 
the State Convention, was appointed by 
the president as follows: Chairman, Mrs. 
Matilda Priest, Mrs. Harold Lumsden and 
Mrs. Weishaar. 

An invitation for the 1932 May Meeting 
to be held in Elgin, was given by Mrs. 
Charles Lowry, president of the local 
Ladies’ Society, and accepted by the As- 
sociation. 

The benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
Macpherson, and the 1931 May Meeting 
was adjourned. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


THEOLOGICALLY INERT 


Universalism is historically a theological 
movement. Had there been no theological 
controversy in the eighteenth century, 
Universalism would probably not have 
taken the form it did—an American de- 
nomination. The theology of Universalism 
marks the starting point of difference from 
the more orthodox denominations. When 
a man changes from an orthodox group 
to a liberal group, he is pretty apt to do so 
(if his changing means anything) for 
theological reasons. The God he comes 
to see in Universalism is a more convincing 
and reasonable God than he has known 
before. 

Do our young people know anything 
about Universalist theology? Are they 
interested in Universalist theology? Could 
they explain it with any degree of clear- 
ness to a person who had never heard of it 
before? Are Universalist young people 
alive to the new drifts of thought in the 
modern theological world? Are their 
minds busy trying to reconcile the findings 
of the humanists with the traditions of 


Universalism? Do our young people feel 
that Universalism needs to restate its 
theological position? j 

There is nothing to show that our young 
people are not theologically inert. In a 
recent batch of sermons from our young 
people there was only one sermon that 
showed any comprehension of the more 
modern currents of theological thought. 
One or two others did make a passing bow 
to traditional Universalism, stating harm- 
less and peaceful things about the Father- 
hood of God. There was no deep doubt. 
There was no challenging conviction. The 
emphasis that did appear very strongly in 
the sermons was that of social intelligence 
and social responsibility. A decided note 
of internationalism was also apparent. 
The problem of our mechanized economic 
system also received a little attention. 
These emphases were satisfying. But— 

I know it is extravagant to expect any 
serious theological thinking from young- 
sters of Y. P. C. U. age. Yet I can’t help 
wondering where that serious thinking is 
going to begin, if not in the Y. P. C. U. 


WHO’S WHO AT MURRAY GROVE 
The new Year Book of the Murray 
Grove Association gives a full page to a 
list of officers of the association and its 
various auxiliaries, revealing the fact that 
many of the “tried and true” workers of 
the denomination are giving their time 
and energy for the Universalist shrine. 
The following are some of the persons 
to whom correspondence may be ad- 
dressed: ; 
President, Mr. James C. Krayer, 309 
Kenmore Ave., Glenside, Penn. 
Secretary, Miss Agnes L. Nicol, 1703 
Sanderson Ave., Scranton, Penn. 


Field Secretary, Rev. George E. Hunt- 
ley, D. D., 1010 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Resident Pastor, Rev. Robert Tipton, 
4634 Greene St., Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

Chairman of Fair Committee, Miss 
Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., Rochester, 
New York. 

Chairman of Birthday Party, Mr. F. D. 
McCarriar, 5922 Bertram Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. 

President of Hand-in-Hand Circle, Miss 
Hattie Miller, Valley Stream, Long Island, 
New York. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Owen Whitman Eames of Spring- 
field, Mass., contributes an interesting 
article to the issue of the Christian Register 
for May 28 on “Some Things about War 
and a Mind for Peace.”’ 


Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee are 
visiting Dr. Lee’s sister, Mrs. Whitney, at 
23 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. Later 
they will make their home in Gloucester. 


Mrs. Paul Shinn, wife of Dr. Paul Shinn, 
who died a few weeks ago, is now living at 
41 Melrose St., Boston, in what is called 
“The Village.” 


Miss Mina Ward of Concord, N. H., a 
parishioner of Dr. Etz when he was pastor 
of the Concord church, recently celebrated 
her eighty-seventh birthday with Dr. and 
Mrs. Etz at their home in Medford. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary were the 
guests of Dr. and Mrs. Etz for the first 
week of their stay in Boston. They then 
moved into their temporary home at 17 
Pembroke St., Medford, Mass. 


Mrs. Quillen H. Shinn, widow of the 
great Southern missionary, is now living 
at 74 Florence Ave., Arlington Heights, 
Mass. 


Mr. Alvar W. Polk, manager of the 
book room, on May 2 completed fifty years 
of service with the Universalist Publishing 
House. On May 27, the date of the an- 
nual meeting of the Publishing House, he 
was given a dinner at the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, by the manager and _ trustees. 
Next week we shall publish a Cruising 
article, “Fifty Years Ago,’ dealing with 
this interesting event. : 


Mr. Arthur E. Mason, treasurer of the 
Universalist Publishing House, prefaced 
his annual report to the trustees with 
these words: “In 1888 I began work on the 
books of the Publishing House, helping 
my father-in-law, John D. W. Joy, treas- 
urer. This is my twenty-fifth or twenty- 
sixth report as treasurer.” 


Rey. Noble E. McLaughlin of Wausau, 
Wis., was summoned suddenly to Madison, 
Wis., where his mother, Mrs. Mary Eliza- 
beth McLaughlin, died on May 22. Fun- 
eral services were held also at Baltimore. 
Md. She was an ardent Universalist 
and sent two sons into the Universalist 
ministry, Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin and 
Rev. Loyal Chapin McLaughlin. The 
latter, since leaving the ministry, has 
lived in San Francisco. 


Dr. A. Gertrude Earle gave a delightful 
luncheon at the University Club on May 
28 in honor of Prof. Angus H. MacLean 
of St. Lawrence University, who came to 
Boston to address the meeting of the Sab- 
bath School Union. Among those present 


and Interests 


at the luncheon were Professors Ratcliff 
and Brotherston of Tufts College, Dr. 
Etz, Mr. Carl Hempel, Dr. van Schaick, 
Mrs. Chamberlain and Miss Yates. Pro- 
fessor MacLean was at his best in the dis- 
cussion which followed the luncheon. 


Rev. Rernard C. Ruggles of Oakland, 
Cal., officiated at a wedding in the Yosem- 
ite Valley on Saturday afternoon, May 23. 
The wedding was held in the Ahwahnee, 
in the sun room by the Jasper fountain. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles were the week end 
guests of the bride at the Ahwahnee and 
celebrated Mr. Ruggles’ fifty-second birth- 
day there on Sunday, May 24. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway, pastor of All 
Souls Universalist Church of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been appointed by Mayor 
Walker a member of the lay board of the 
King’s County Hospital. There are 
eighteen members on this board. 


Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., pastor of 
the Church of the Redemption, will be the 
speaker at the “Morning Watch” from 
Station WNAC, 7.30 a. m., the week of 
June 8-138. 


Rey. Albert Hammatt of Longmeadow 
Street, Springfield, Mass., will again this 
year, as last, be the Good Will preacher for 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion in the Second Congregational Church, 
Westfield, on Sunday, June 28. Each 
year for three years the Massachusetts 
Convention sends such a messenger to 
Dr. Pavy’s church. The plan is heartily 
endorsed and the preacher most cordially 
received. : 


Mr. Gilbert A. Potter, Tufts 1931, has 
been elected pastor of the church in North 
Attleboro, Mass. This is one of the 
stronger parishes in the state. Mr. Potter 
will succeed Rev. C. A. Haney, now in 
business in Boston. The new pastorate 
of Mr. Potter opened on May 31. 


Rey. H. C. Ledyard of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has received and accepted elec- 
tion to the pastorate of the churches in 
Brockton and Abington, Mass. Mr. Led- 
yard intends to take up his new work on 
Sept. 1. 


California 


Los Angeles.——Reyv. Sheldon Shepard, 
pastor. A group of members of the church 
and other friends of liberal religion met in 
the Los Angeles church, Tuesday evening, 
May 19, to organize the Los Anggles 
Humanist Society as an auxiliary of the 
First Universalist Church. Dr. Robert 
Heywood, temporary chairman, declared 
that the purpose of the organization is to 
present the human values of the religion 
of a Universal Father, to rescue the 
beautiful, meaningful word, ‘““Humanism,”’ 
from certain unwholesome meanings which 


are being grafted upon it, and to foster 
liberal, rational, reverent religion. Tem- 
porary plans were laid, and a second meet- 
ing called for June 2, with Dr. Sheldon 
Shepard as the speaker. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. On May 10 we inaugurated a 
new order of service, distributed Mothers’ 
Day calendars and presented large potted 
plants to the oldest and the youngest 
mother present. The pastor’s sermonette 
to the children was on ‘Making Mother 
Happy” and emphasized three ways to do 
it—be obedient, don’t be crabby and do 
more than you are asked to do, do the 
extra thing, the surprising thing. At 
twelve o’clock there was a church school 
Mothers’ Day program of tableaux, read- 
ings, songs by the school and duets by 
members of our choir, under the direction 
of Mrs. J. C. Dinwoodie, head of the be- 
ginners’ department. At 5 p. m., St. 
Paul’s and St. Mary’s Episcopal Church 
co-operated to present a Masonic service 
in our auditorium. The preacher was 
Very Rev. Percy T. Edrop, D. D., dean of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Springfield, 
Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts, and Grand Prelate of the 
Grand Commandery. The officiating 
clergymen were Rev. William E. Soule, 
sometime supply at St. Mary’s Church, 
Rev. Mason Hurd, vicar of St. Mary’s 
Church, and the pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church. Musical selections were provided 
by the choirs of the co-operating churches. 

Waltham.—Rey. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. At the annual parish meeting in 
April, following a supper in charge of the 
Ladies’ Social Circle, promising reports 
were given from all departments. Recom- 
mendations were made for repairs and 
many changes in our church auditorium 
the coming year. Plans were discussed 
and committees appointed for the annual 
fair in December. The Pastor’s Council, 
composed of the heads of all the depart- 
ments, meets regularly each month, a sup- 
per preceding the meeting, and makes 
plans for the activities of that month so 
that there will be no conflicts in dates. 
The schedule is posted in a conspicuous 
place for reference. In April the Univer- 
salist Guild held a Pop Concert. The 
Leonard House presented a garden scene 
with cherry trees and blossoms and other 
spring flowers. General dancing followed 
the program. Refreshments were served 
by young ladies in the church school. 
To close its season, the Guild is planning 
a theater party. On May 9, a Mother and 
Daughter Banquet was sponsored by the 
church school, in charge of three young 
ladies’ classes. Dr. Earle was our guest 
and speaker. Miss Luliona Barker, 
Executive Secretary of the Norumbega 
District Council of Religious Education, 
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also spoke. About eighty were present. 
‘The young men served the dinner. Our 
church was well represented at the State 
(Convention in Gloucester. The church 
‘school also contributed to the exhibition 
of expressional work. Our pastor, Rev. 
E. R. Walker, was made president of the 
‘State Sunday School Association. The 
Fireside Hour for young people has proved 
-very popular, and the attendance increased 
ach Sunday evening. The sessions closed 
with a gathering on Prospect Hill. They 
will be resumed in the early fall. At our 
teachers’ and officers’ meetings Dr. Hunt- 
ey has brought us high points from his 
European tour, and Mrs. Mary I. Cham- 
berlain gave a talk on Expressional Work 
with a fine exhibit of handwork. Our pas- 
tor has exchanged pulpits in the city, also 
with Rey. Otto S. Raspe of Cambridge and 
Rey. Hazel I. Kirk of Danvers. Dr. Earle 
thas also filled the pulpit. Our school will 
elose on Children’s Sunday for the sum- 
mer. The regular church services will 
conclude for the summer the last Sunday 
in June, and we shall co-operate in union 
sservices with other churches in the city. 
Ohio 

Mt. Gilead.—Rey. Sara L. Stoner, pas- 
‘tor. Mrs. Stoner assisted in the bacca- 
daureate services held in the Methodist 
church, Sunday evening, May 17. Thirty- 
‘six graduated and 700 or 800 people were 
‘present. 

* * 
‘WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 
AND VICINITY 


The last meeting of the Universalist 
‘Woman’s Alliance of Boston and Vicinity 
was held Friday, May 15, 1931, in the 
First Universalist Church, Somerville, 
with Mrs. E. Tallmadge Root as the speak- 
er. It was voted at this meeting that 
they give their financial support for one 
year to the Bethany Union. 

Eugenia Hanscom, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
* * 


HARTLAND ASSOCIATION 


A get-together was held at Hartland, 
Vermont, Wednesday evening, May 20. 
This was the first social event in connection 
with the recently organized Hartland Re- 
ligious Association. 

This association is composed of the 
members of the Universalist and Congre- 
gational churches and members of any 
other church that accepts and any other 
persons who, being in full accord with this 
purpose, choose to sign the by-laws. 

Rey. William L. Forkell, of Windsor and 
Proctorsville, has been secured as pastor at 
Hartland. 

Following a supper a short program was 
given, with Mr. Allen Britton acting as 
master of ceremonies. Short talks were 
given by Rev. W. F. Frazier of Burlington, 
Secretary of the Vermont Congregational 
Society; Mrs. Anna Hamilton Fortier of 
Morrisville, Secretary and Superintendent 


of the Universalist Convention of Vermont 
and Province of Quebec; Rev. J. L. Dow- 
son, pastor of the Universalist church at 
Woodstock, and Dr. Forkell, pastor of the 
Hartland Association. 

“A Song of Unity,” which was written 
for the occasion by Miss Florence H. Sturte- 
vant of Hartland, was sung by her, with 
the people present joining in the chorus. 
Two vocal selections were rendered by Mrs. 
Britton. 

This was a most enjoyable occasion and 
a spirit of good fellowship was manifest. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
% Mary Lydecker is a Friend, who * 
* lives at Glen Ridge, N. J. Sheis * 
* active in many good works. * 
x Devere Allen is a Rhode Island * 
* man who was educated at Oberlin. * 
* He is the author of ‘‘Pacifisminthe * 
* Modern World,’ editor of the * 
* World To-morrow, and a contrib- * 
* utor to the New Republic, the Na- * 
* tion, the Survey and Current History. * 
= Dr. J. T. Sunderland is a distin- * 
* guished Unitarian clergyman, born * 
* in England in 1842. Originally a * 
* Baptist, he became a Unitarian in * 
* 1872 and has held important pas- * 
* torates in the United States and * 
* Canada. He has been general sec- * 
* retary of the Western Unitarian * 
* Conference anda member ofacom- * 
* mission from the British Unitarian * 
* Association to visit India and study * 
* conditions. He has held important * 
* lectureships at Meadville and St. * 
* Lawrence and has beeneditor ofthe +* 
* Unitarian Monthly and president * 
* of the India Home Rule League of * 
* America. Heistheauthorofmany * 
* books, including “The Origin and * 
* Growth of the Bible.” by * 
= Norman D. Fletcher has been * 
* pastor of the Universalist church in * 
* Haverhill, Mass., for the past seven * 
* years, going directly to this im- * 
* portant pastorate from St. Lawrence * 
* University. He also is teacher of * 
* English Biblein Bradford Academy, * 
* and is much sought after as an oc- * 
* casiona]l lecturer and speaker. 4 
* * 
* * 
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SURPRISE BIRTHDAY PARTY FOR 
DR. BRUCE SWIFT 


About 200 members of Grace-Messiah 
Universalist Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
gathered at a surprise party in the church 
hall,, May 15,in honor of the pastor, Dr. 
Bruce Swift. It was Dr. Swift’s birthday. 
Speeches of congratulation were made by 
Smith M. Flickinger, Alonzo Vincent and 
Edgar Bouton on behalf of the congrega- 
tion. Charles Mix was toastmaster and 
Myron Mouton led group singing. 


Arrangements were made by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society of the church. The commit- 
tee included Mrs. William P. Nassal and 
Mrs. Fred A. Grist, co-chairmen; Mrs. 
Adelbert A. Baker, Mrs. Joseph E. Shinn, 
Mrs. Stephen W. McCabe, Mrs. Jay E. 
Tonkin, Mrs. William Hemphill, Mrs. 
George Hall, Mrs. William Graham, Mrs. 
Alfred E. Mimmack, Mrs. Alice Burdick, 
Mrs. Lillian Heath, Mrs. Charles D. 
Roberts, Mrs. William Beachner and Mrs. 
Mix. 

* * 
FLAG DAY AT THE CLARA BARTON 
BIRTHPLACE 


Flag Day at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place will be observed Saturday, June 13. 
The patriotic exercises will be held in the 
renoyated barn and will begin promptly 
at twelve o’clock. 

Rey. Hazel Kirk will represent the Na- 
tional Missionary organization. Rev. 
Donald Hoyt of Worcester will speak. 
Living pictures of ‘The Life of Clara 
Barton” will be shown. Of especial in- 
terest will be the presentation to the Birth- 
place of the Red Cross flag. 

The sale table will be in charge of Mrs. 
Lizzie L. Bullock of Worcester, and all 
useful and fancy articles should be sent to 
Mrs. Ida W. Pierce, Clara Barton Birth- 
place, North Oxford, Mass., and should 
reach her by June 9. 

Ice cream, coffee, and sandwiches will 
be for sale for those not caring to take a 
box lunch. 

An urgent invitation to attend is ex- 
tended to all Mission Circle members and 
friends. 

Bertha H. Marshall, 
For the Committee, 
* * 
REV. H. W. HAYNES LEAVING 
SOUTHBRIDGE 


Rev. Harold W. Haynes, pastor of the 
Universalist church for the past four years, 
presented his resignation to the members 
of the First Universalist Society yesterday 
morning at the regular morning service. 
His resignation will take effect June first, 
when he will leave for Binghamton, N. Y., 
where he has accepted the pastorate of 
the First Universalist Church. 

Mr. Haynes’ resignation comes as a 
surprise to his many friends in this town, 
and it is with deep regret that they learn 
of his leaving. He has been active in the 
advancement of the various clubs of the 
ehurch and organizations connected with 
the local Y. M. C. A. and for the past year 
he has been the president of the Quine- 
baug Pastors’ Union, following two years 
as secretary of the organization. Mr. 
Haynes is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Y. M. C. A., and a member of 
the social work and membership commit- 
tee of the Association. For two years he 
was chaplain of the Quinnebaug Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M., and also the Dorie Chap- 
ter, at present holding the position of or- 
ganist in both lodges. 
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He was graduated from Bowdoin Col- 
lege and. also the Canton Theological 
Seminary of St. Lawrence University, 
and has held pastorates in Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., Augusta, Me., Beverly and Lowell, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Haynes is well known throughout 
the state, active in the Southbridge 
Woman’s Club, Ladies’ Auxiliary and a 
trustee of the State Universalist Women’s 
Missionary Society. 

Stephen Haynes, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Haynes, is a sophomore at Worcester 
Tech. 

The entire community will feel the de- 
parture of this family, who have done 
much in the advancement of local or- 
ganizations.—Southbridge (Mass.) News. 

* * 


ORDINATION OF BENJAMIN B. 
HERSEY 


Benjamin Butler Hersey, student minis- 
ter since March, 1929, of the historic 
Annisquam Village church, was ordained 
into the Universalist ministry last evening 
(May 15) in a most impressive and well 
attended service .at his church. But 
twenty-eight years of age, Mr. Hersey in 
his brief career has exemplified the best 
qualities of his generation, having earned 
every bit of his success by dint of a firm 
determination to overcome all obstacles 
and attain his goal, that of serving the 
Lord and, through Him, his fellow-man. 

Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, pastor of the 
Independent Christian Church (Univer- 
salist) of this city, who assumed charge of 
the exercises, gave the invocation and led 
the congregation in reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer. He also offered an appropriate 
Scripture reading. 

Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Salem, where 
Mr. Hersey was an attendant in his boy- 
hood days, delivered a most impressive 
and constructive sermon. He said that he 
wished that he too was starting out anew 
in the ministry. It gave him the greatest 
satisfaction to assist at these exercises 
since he could practically remember the 
exact time when, in his Salem church, 
“Ben” expressed his intent to become a 
minister. 

The ordination vow and right hand of 
fellowship were given by Rev. Gustave H. 
Leining of Meirosé, who added personal 
congratulations to his ecclesiastical duty. 

Rey. Lee S. McCollester, S. T. D., dean 
of Tufts College School of Religion, where 
Mr. Hersey is continuing his studies, de- 
livered the prayer of ordination, that was 
more than an ordination, it was a glorious 
tribute to a real man, who had won his 
battle to procure the learning that would 
befit him for the service of his Master. 

The charge to the new minister was de- 
livered by Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, 
leader of the Community Church, also of 
Tufts College faculty. He advised his 
youthful colleague to allow nothing to 
keep him from the fulfillment of a stead- 
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fast purpose and earnest ideals. He 
gloried in his young friend’s industry in 
college, the sacrifices he made, the anxieties 
and burden he bore, and the persistency 
of his pursuit. 

The charge to the parish was delivered 
by Rev. Ulysses 8. Milburn, D. D., pastor 
of the First Universalist Church of Everett. 

Greetings from 100 free churches in the 
commonwealth, including 120 brother 
ministers, were brought by Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., State Superintendent. 

Following Dr. Coons’ greeting the of- 
ficiating clergy marched from the church. 

The services were concluded with an or- 
gan postlude, ‘‘Triumphal March,” by 
Verdi. 

George A. Blanchard presided at the or- 
gan. The soprano soloist was Mrs. Edna 
C. Johnson. The choir included Mrs. 
Walter E. Olson, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest E. 
Deacon, Mrs. George A. Blanchard, Mrs. 
Ernest H. Griffin, Miss Eleanor O’Hearn, 
Mrs. Edna C. Johnson, Miss Gertrude L. 
Griffin. 

Benjamin B. Hersey’s life has been 
one of just plain hard work, colored by an 
undying determination to attain his goal, 
Unlike the majority of his comrades, he 
strove not to acquire a position in which 
he might be commercially successful, but 
sacrificed the usual pleasures of youth that 
he might equip himself to fight for his 
fellow man in the pulpit. Born in Salem, 
Mass., he was educated in the public 
schools of that city, meanwhile contribut- 
ing his outside earnings toward the home, 
and insuring the education of his younger 
brother. 

Finally he entered Tufts College, and 
assumed a heavy program of study in the 
college and Crane Theological School, 
where he excelled. While there he met 
Mrs. Hersey, then Miss Laura R. Smith 
(Jackson College, ’26) of this city, and 
they were married in November, 1928. 

On the resignation of Rev. George H. 
Lewis in the spring of 1929, Mr. Hersey 
accepted a call to the Annisquam Village 
church, where, with Mrs. Hersey, he soon 
won the hearts of all. His sermons, born 
of reality, have been charged with a prac- 
tical, logical idealism that would have 
done credit to amore experienced preacher. 


-—Gloucester Daily Times. 


* * 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION ON UNION 


Among the resolutions unanimously 
adopted at the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association was the 
following: 

Whereas: For many years and in many 
meetings of the respective constituencies 
of the Universalists and Unitarians, reso- 
lutions have been unanimously adopted 
expressing utmost friendliness and com- 
radeship in the common work of liberal 
religion and a looking forward to closer 
affiliation, 

Therefore, resolved: That the President 
of the American Unitarian Association is 
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hereby requested, if he finds it advisable 
after conference with officials of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, to appoint 
a commission of such number as he may 
designate, whose duty it will be to look 
into the practicability of uniting these 
two communions for the common good, 
this commission to meet with any similar 
commission that may be appointed by the 
Universalists and report at the next 
Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 
* * 


MRS. TODD IN NORTH AFRICA 


We left here Christmas night, my daugh- 
ter, her husband and myself, for a short 
trip into North Africa. We were seeking 
for the sunshine, which is almost never 
visible here. We found it there, but it 
seemed to lack the warmth we expected 
and we were glad we had fur coats to wear. 
The first of January is a little too early to 
go there, as it is the rainy, cold time of 
year. We had only three rainy days, 
however, so we were fortunate there. 

We stayed in Algiers five days, then Mr. 
Smith had to come back to work, but Mrs. 
Smith and I went on to Constantine—an 
interesting city built on the top of a rock 
and entirely surrounded by ravines and 
gorges, Timgad—where there are ex- 
tensive Roman ruins almost as big as Pom- 
peii, and Biskra, the entrance to the desert. 
The story, “The Garden of Allah,” is an 
accurate description of the place and 
events which take place there. We were 
there four days and were in the hotel with 
the tower, from which we watched the 
changing colors when the sun set. There 
was room in this hotel for 400 people and 
there were only four of us there. Very 
lonely, but we enjoyed our stay. there. 
From thére, we went to Tunis, which I 
think I enjoyed the most of all, as we 
were able to move about freely there by 
ourselves without being followed by hordes 
of children and beggars. Of course we 
made a trip to Carthage, but there are 
few ruins left there. We had an all day 
trip to Dougga, where there are some well- 
preserved Roman ruins. The Romans 
must have had quite a settlement at one 
time, in this land. 3 

Our trip to Kaisnon was not a great 
success, as the heavens descended in tor- 
rents and the thunder boomed and the 
lightning flashed and the road part of the 
way was none too good. The trip from 
Tunis to Marseilles in a small boat with 
a fierce storm raging is much better for- 
gotten then recounted. We were fifteen 
hours late and never left our beds until 
we arrived. We were glad to reach Mun- 
chen again. It seems almost like home 
here. Ever since the middle of January 
the city has celebrated what it calls 
Fashing, which consists of balls every night 
somewhere, either fancy dress or sometimes 
only evening clothes, at which you drink 
considerable wine and in some cafes beer, 
and dance until four, five or six in the 
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morning, then go to work the next day. 
How they keep it up is more than I can 
understand. We took in two and slept 
all day Sunday to make up forit. It will 
cease when Ash Wednesday comes, and I 
think it will take all of Lent for them to 
_ recover from their orgy. 
M. A. Todd. 
Munchen, Germany. 
* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 727) 
usa little volume of poems inspired by 
“that thread of the all-sustaining beauty 
which runs through all and doth all unite,” 
the spirit of pity and mercy, good will and 
love. With fine spirituality he sings of a 
time when 
“None blindly strove for conscienceless 

success” 
and 
“Few churches reared their towers heaven- 
ward, 
For every home had love as constant 
guest,”’ 
while there burned in 
“Hach heart an altar for the holy flame.”’ 

The poet dreams also of that golden 
age when 
“The altars of truth have been set up in 

the market places, 

And the sons of men have become the 
children of God, 

And have brought their sacrifices, honest 
hearts and reverent spirits, to the 
altars.” : 

He sings of peace and the end of wars. 
Particularly effective, I think, is a sonnet 
entitled ‘‘Soldiers of Peace,” beginning as 
follows: 

“Wherever wrong is done and truth is 
spurned, 

Wherever hard injustice wins the day, 

Wherever women suffer, children go 
astray, 

Where men to life’s destructive paths are 
turned— 

There they are found, God’s valiant 
knights of right, 

To battle greed, to thwart the lure of lust, 

To pluck frail childhood from the mire.” 

There are many others in a similar vein 
that can not be quoted here. Also seven 
poems on Lincoln. The ultimate triumph 
of live in the affairs of humanity is the 
underlying mood and faith. Good for 
pulpit readings, for a fine spirit of rever- 
ence and faith finds expression here. 
“Dreams are they? God’s dreams—to 
become man’s.” 

Hurley Bolivar Begun. 

All Souls Church, 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

7 * * 
What Do Present Day Christians Be- 
lieve? _ 
By Dr. James H. Snowden. 
$2.50.) 

Dr. Snowden has tried to do the im- 
possible, and has done it as well as it 
could be done. The diversity of beliefs 
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among Christian people is so diverse that 
no one volume could treat of them. He 
has tried to strike an average of Christian 
belief, which is utterly unsatisfactory to 
either a liberal or a conservative, and would 
appeal chiefly to those conservatives who 
call themselves liberal. For instance, in 
speaking of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
he says, ‘The doctrine thus originated as 
the result of Scripture teaching, Christian 
experience and theological systematiza- 
tion, and so it has ever stood in all the 
historic branches of the Christian Church.”’ 
Similarly in speaking of the virgin birth, 
he says: “‘The virgin birth is not a central 
support of the whole gospel, as the resur- 
rection was and is. . . . In this respect it 
does not rank with the resurrection, which 
is a vital fact and a central column of 
Christianity. . . . While the virgin birth 
in a degree supports the divinity of Christ, 
yet in a larger degree the divinity of Christ 
supports the virgin birth.”’ That is cer- 
tainly foreign to the belief of Christians of 
a Unitarian way of thinking, and equally 
unsatisfactory to fundamentalists. 
S. M. 


* * 


Adventures in Money Raising 


..By Cornelius M. Steffens and Paul P. 


Faris. (Macmillan. .$2.50.) 


Dr. Steffens is president emeritus of 
Dubuque College, Iowa, and the book tells 
of the unfaltering faith and money raising 
genius which resulted in putting a perma- 
nent foundation under this small college 
for foreign speaking students. It is of 
particular interest to those who know the 
college and its history. It is not a guide 
for financial campaigns, as the title might 
suggest, for the success of Dr. Steffens 
was due to his own personality, his courage 
and his faith, and not to a system of cam- 
paigning. 

S. M. 


* 


Jesus as a Friend 


By George Stewart. (Richard R. Smith. 


$1.50.) 

The author’s own personal genius for 
making and retaining friends makes him 
peculiarly qualified to interpret those 
qualities of sympathetic understanding 
which enable Jesus to be so real a friend 
not merely to the original twelve, but to 
millions of disciples through the centuries. 
The volume consists of a series of sermons 
on various aspects of Jesus’ friendships. 

G. M.D. 
* * 
The Pastor’s Pocket Bible 
By John R. Spann. (Richard R. Smith.) 


In less than one hundred and twenty- 
five small pages Dr. Spann has brought 
together some of the most beautiful pas- 
sages of the Bible which he has found par- 
ticularly helpful to have with him in his 
parish visiting. The book commends 
itself not merely because of its pocket size, 
but even more because of the very care- 


fully worked out topical and textual index. 
It is compiled chiefly for pastors and 
should be of special value to them. 

G. M. D. 


* * 


Uncle John Vassar 
The Apostle of Personal Evangelism, 

By Thomas BP. Vassar. (American 

Tract Society. Revised Edition. $1.00.) 

This life story of a well known evangelist 
of the past century gives an inspiring pic- 
ture of the work of an earnest, devoted 
Christian and of the influence he had on 
the people of his time. * 

* * 
WHO HAS A RADIO TO GIVE FERRY 
BEACH? 

Will some interested reader of our Chris- 
tian Leader, who has in mind the purchase 
of a new radio, kindly donate to the Ferry 
Beach Park Association the 1930 A. C. 
radio? There will be no expense for 
transportation. The large number who 
will go to Ferry Beach, Maine, during 
July and August will greatly appreciate 
such a gift. 

Eben Prescott, President. 

230 Middle St., Braintree, Mass. 


* * 


. AN EXPRESSION OF GRATITUDE 


Mrs. Quillen H. Shinn and family wish 
to express heartfelt thanks to all the 
friends who sent flowers and letters of 
sympathy on the occasion of their recent 
bereavement. 


* * 


THE COMMUNITY FORUM 


There will come to a close to-night the 
second season of a cultural undertaking 
that is unique in local church circles. The 
Community Forum, founded by Rev. L. 
Hamilton Garner, pastor of the Universal- 
ist Church of the Redeemer, will bring to 
its platform four American Negroes, lead- 
ers in the fields of culture, literature, edu- 
cation and industry. They will speak on 
the cultural and artistic renaissance of the 
Negro race. 

Since its inception, the forum has held 
twenty-seven meetings, which have been 
attended by more than 15,000 residents of 
this community. Leaders in almost every 
field have imparted their messages; topics 
of current importance have been presented 
from every angle, and the significance of 
world problems has been unfolded in a 
manner that even the unlearned might 
understand. Mr. Garner has thrown 
open the portals of his church without 
admission charge to people of all creeds, 
all races and all social ideals, and in so 
doing has performed a meritorious public 
service.—Hditorial in Newark Call, Sunday, 
April 26. 


Notices 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 
White Lake, N. C., June 15 to 21. Directed by 
the North Carolina Convention. For information 
write Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Southern Universalist, Chattanooga, Tenn., June 
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19 to 28. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education and the Southern Association of Uni- 
versalists. For information, write Rev. Ladie 
Rowlett, 1617 E. 14th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mid-West Inn, Turkey Run, Indiana. July 12 
to 19. Directed by the Y: P. C. U. For informa- 
{ton write Mr. Harold Hart, Box 140, Peoria, Ill. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 18-25. Di- 
rected by the Y. P. C. U. For information write 
Miss Dorothy Macdonald, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 25 to Aug. 1 
Directed by the General Sunday School Association. 
For information write G. S. S. A., 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Murray Grove, N. J., Forked River, N. J. Aug. 
29 to Sept. 7. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education. For information, write G. S. S. A., 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. ; 

Missionary Institutes: Camp Murray, East North- 
field, Mass., July 18 to 21. Miss Eola Mayo, Box 
140, Bangor, Maine. Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. Miss Ruth Drowne, 39 
Capen St., Medford Hillside, Mass. W. N. M. A. 
Institute, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine. 

* € 


W. U. M. S. OF VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
Official Call 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association of Vermont and Province of 
Quebec will be held in the Universalist church in 
Barre Tuesday, June 30. Reports from state of- 
ficers, from Mission Circles and Guilds, and from the 
chairmen of departments will be heard. There will 
be election of officers, and the transaction of any 
other business that may legally come before this 
meeting. 

Olive M. Kimball, Secretary. 
oye 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Ordination authorized of Gilbert A. Potter, grad- 
uating student at Crane Theological School, Tufts 
College. 

Accepted on letter of transfer, George L. Thomp- 
son (D. U.) from New York. 

The Committee will hold a meeting on June 15 at 
174 Newbury St., Boston, at 9.00 a. m. 

G. H. Leining, Secretary. 
* * 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


The opening day at Ferry Beach will be July 18. 
Institute Weeks have been arranged as follows: 

Y. P. C. U. Week—July 18-25. 

Sunday School Week—July 25-August 1. 

Missionary Week—August 1-8. 

Camp Cheery— August 1-8. 

Ministers’ Week—August 1-8. 

Older Young People’s Week—August 1-8. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—August 8-22. 

Reservations may be made at once. The Ferry 
Beacher, official booklet of the season, will soon be 
ready for distribution. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 

126 So. First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. H. 

ek 
OH10 CONVENTION CALL 


The 106th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 22 to 25, 1931, for the elec- 
tion of officers and for the transaction of such busi- 
hess as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
* * 


GENERAL Y. P. C. U 
Official Call 

The forty-third annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
Cine.) will be held at Turkey Run, Indiana, be- 
ginning at 7.30 p. m. on July 7, 1931. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, and election of officers for the ensuing year; 
to take action on the following motion: to amend 
the Constitution by (1) inserting (b) in Section 2 
reading “‘No officer shall be eligible to hold the same 
offices for more than three consecutive terms;” (2) 
striking out Section 3 reading ‘‘“No member of the 
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Executive Board shall be eligible to hold the same 
office for more than three consecutive terms” and 
inserting as a new Section 3, “The other four mem- 
bers of the Executive Board shall hold office until 
the second annual meeting after their election, ex- 
cept when elected to fill a vacancy, the terms of two 
members expiring at each annual meeting. Said 
members shall be eligible for only one re-election;” 
also for the transaction of any other business which 
may legally come before it. 

Arthur I. Olson, Secretary,-Treasurer. 

> ick 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 89th session of the Iowa Universalist Con- 
vention will be held in Webster City, June 16, 17 
and 18, to hear reports of officers, elect officers for 
the coming year and transact such other business 
as may legally come before said meeting. Dr. Etz, 
General Superintendent, of Boston, Mass., will 
be with us, also Dr. Earle, who will conduct an In- 
stitute on Tuesday, June 16. The local parish will 
entertain free of charge for lodging and breakfasts. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
— * 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1931, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Wilhelmina Koopman, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
* 8 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


The 98th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Vermont and Province of Quebec will be 
held in Barre, Vermont, June 29 to July 1 inclusive. 

This marks the one hundredth anniversary of the 
meeting of the General Convention in Barre. This 
anniversary will be observed. 

An address will be given by Rev. Lee S. McColles- 
ter, D. D., of Tufts College. The sermon will be 
read which was preached by Hosea Ballou at the ses- 
sion in 1831. 

Plan to be present, and make reservations with 
Mrs. Homer C. Ladd, 40 Orange Street, Barre, Ver 
mont. 

Anna Hamilton Fortier, Secretary. 
ee 
MURRAY GROVE 


Reservations for Murray Grove for the coming 
season should be made through Mrs. Frank B. 
Smith, 7820 York Road, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, 
until July 18. After that date address Mrs. Smith 
at Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 


Obituary 


Stephen Dudash 


Stephen Dudash died in Chelsea, Vt., May 19, 
aged fifty-four years. Mr. Dudash had been in fail- 
ing health for several years. A wife and five chil- 
dren survive. 

By his unflagging industry, his unquestioned 
honesty and kindly, sympathetic disposition, he 
had gained the love and respect of all who knew him. 
Brought up a Catholic, he had embraced the faith 
of Protestantism. ‘The funeral service, in the Con- 
gregational church, was conducted by Rev. C. F. 
McIntire, assisted by Rev. John Huber, a Czecho- 
slovakian minister from New York City. 


Charles Albert Buck 


C. A. Buck died at his home in Mercedes, Texas, 
May 18, of heart failure after only a few minutes’ 
illness. He was the youngest child of Mercy Karr 
and Hiram Buck, and was the last of his family to 
go. Had he lived until August he would have been 
eighty-two years of age. He leaves four children, 
Nannie Mer Wright, Mercedes, Texas, Hiram H., 
San Benito, Texas, Chas. C., Le Faine, Texas, and 
Wm. Y., Joliet, Ill. His wife, who died in 1921, was 
Harriet Claycomb, and there are two grandchil- 
dren, Mr. Buck was an}'ardent Universalist and 
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prohibitionist. He was a graduate of Lombard 
College and there are two of his classmates still 
living, Rev. C. Ellwood Nash, Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Rev. Carrie W. Brainard, Peoria, Ill. 

He was born at Le Roy, Illinois, but he and his 
wife lie side by side in the far Southern cemetery at 
Mercedes, Texas. 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 809 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Unfon for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E, Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston, 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New at 
England child who needs sims 
ourhelp. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
persorality : problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. é 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus. Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him” 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
6. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.” 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 

Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 

Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


--_ —— 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. — 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A ‘“Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing} House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOUI 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, ‘Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 


Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


Tourist: ‘“Was that one of your promi- 
nent citizens? I noticed you were very 
respectful and attentive to him.” 

Garage Man: “Yes, he’s one of our early 
settlers.” 

‘arly settler? 
man yet.” 

“True enough. I mean he pays his bills 
the first of every month.”’—Capper’s 
Weekly. 


Why he’s quite a young 


* * 


The President fixed things so that 
Bryan Untiedt could peek through a crack 
in a door and watch the King of Siam and 
the rest of the party eat dinner. Which 
was done in the kindest spirit by Mr. 
Hoover, but would probably get a bad 
mark from Emily Post.—Albany Knicker- 
bocker Press. 

* * 

A little girl was explaining to her 
younger brother that it was wrong to work 
on Sunday. 

“Well, policemen work on Sundays,” 
said the boy. ‘‘Don’t they go to heaven?” 

“No,” she replied, “they don’t need 
policemen up there.”—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Hyde: ‘‘Were you lucky at the races 
yesterday?” 

Wyde: “I should just think I was! I 
found a shilling after the last race, so I 
didn’t have to walk home.’”’—Aberdeen 
Express. 

2 SE 

Ad in Ohio paper—‘‘New hosiery for 
Easter and a new pair of shoes—that’s 
all you’ll need.” 

It may be all you need in Ohio, but not 
in Massachusetts.—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Efficiency Expert: “‘The first man to 
fire is that good-for-nothing loafer over 
there.” 

Owner: “‘I’ll see what I can do about it. 
He’s my son.”’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

Snip: “I had my voice tried.” 

Snap: “‘What was the verdict?” 

Snip: ‘‘Fine.” 

Snap: “‘Were you able to pay it?”— 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

“T couldn’t even think of marriage unless 
you can offer me the same sort of life as 
I have been accustomed to see in the 
films.”’—Sondagsnisse Strix (Stockholm). 

ala 4 


The well-dressed man aims to wear 
clothes that look as if they had cost a lot 
more than they look as if they had cost.— 
San Diego Union. 

* * 

Our idea of redundant, tautological 
and superfluous verbiage is “nuisance” 
tax.—Arkansas Gazette. : 

* * 

When Sherman defined war, he didn’t 
know what peace was going to be.—Louwis- 
ville Times. 
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